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Nex: month several more of the nation’s leading advertisers 
will appear on these pages. As a member of Kiwanis, your firm or your 
community industry should be among the first to recognize this trend toward 
the service club publications. There is a prospective national advertiser in 
almost every town. Send us the name of the one in yours. We will show 
him how he can sell the outstanding men in more than 2,700 communities 
through advertising in this one magazine. 











More than 180,000 business and pro- 
fessional men, all community leaders, 
read the advertising on these pages 
just as you are doing now. You and 
your fellow Kiwanians make up a 
first class market for business equip- 
ment and allied products that cannot 
be equalled in any other type of 
magazine. You ought to see that the 
business you are associated with in 
your community takes advantage of 
this ready-made market. 
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Behind the 





RIGHT after writing the leading article 
for this issue, “Olympics Cold War,” and 
hefore he had a chance to see it in print, 
David Boyer left for 
Palestine to cover the 
impending Holy Land 
war. He had been sent 
by NEA Service and 
Acme Newspictures who 
took him off a news- 
photo editor’s desk in the 
Chicago office. Before 
that he had been instruc- 
tor in press photography 
in the journalism department at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and had taken graduate 
work there in journalism and at North- 
western University in Chicago. During the 
war he was a Navy public relations re- 
porter-photographer. 

Mr. Boyer expects to spend the next 
several years working in the news and 
picture bureaus in Europe before he re 
turns to America to take up free-lance 
writing. He is genuinely interested in 
international good will and intends to 
devote his future writing energy to in- 
fluencing public opinion along that line. 
His present article in The Kiwanis Maga 
cme, “Olympics Cold War,” Page 5, is a 
valuable contribution to that end, although 
it is his first article in a magazine of na- 
tional distribution. In publishing it we feel 
assured that all who read it will want to 
vatch for Mr. Boyer’s future articles on 





international peace, friendship and under 
standing that will be based upon his first 
hand observations overseas. 


Wu LIAM BENTON, author of “Cul 
ture Spearheads the Peace,” page 19, was 
\ssistant Secretary of State under George 
Marshall until he re- 
signed that position. late 
last year. He continues 
to serve as consultant to 
the Secretary of State on 
matters dealing with 
UNESCO, as well as 
being chairman of the 
United States delegation 
to the UNESCO General 
Conference. 

Mr. Benton is prominent in industrial, 
economic and educational fields, being 
chairman of the Board of Encyclopzdia 
Britannica and Encyclopedia -Britannica 
Films, member of the Adult Education 
Board of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, vice-chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees for the Committee for Economic 
Development, vice-chairman of the United 
States Commission of Inter-American De- 
velopment and a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Coordinator of Inter- 
American A ffairs. 

The author’s background fits him par- 
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Western 
Wonderlands 


on your Santa Fe Trip 


to Kiwanis International 
Los Angeles—June 6-10, 1948 


Grand Canyon... Dude Ranches... 
Santa Fe, the only rail- there are scores of big 
road entering Grand and little ranches along 
> the Santa Fe, in the cool 
mountains and valleys 
of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. Ask for the Santa 








Canyon National Park, 
provides daily year- 
round Pullman service 
direct to the South Rim 





of this titanic scenic Fe Dude Ranch booklet 

masterpiece. that tells all about them. 

Carlsbad Caverns... Yosemite . . . in Cali- 

a Santa Fe Scout sleeper fornia’s high Sierras ...a 
T - 

takes you direct to Carls- National Park of mag- 


nificent waterfalls, for- 
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bad, New Mexico, near- . 
ests of giant trees, and 





est rail approach to this 


world-famous under- prance tes ~9 anaee 

is swift, daily Santa Fe 
ground fairyland. Costs service for Yosemite o* <=, 
are low for side trip rail from both Los Angeles : = i 
fareandall-expensetour. and San Francisco. 


Indian-detours... California... sun- 
motor explorations to splashed beaches, ocean 
drives, gay cities, beau- 
tiful golf courses, his- 
toric missions, orange 
groves, and miles of 
flowers. Santa Fe pro- 


age-old Indian Pueblos 
and prehistoric cliff 
dwellings ‘round Old 
Santa Fe. This summer 





new Indian-detour trips vides convenient daily 
will be available from year-round service to, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. from, and 7» California. 


6 Famous Santa Fe trains for California 


Consult any Santa Fe ticket office for details about includ- 
ing these Western Wonderlands in your convention trip. 


T. B. Gallaher 


General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois : 
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ticularly to be this nation’s chief repre 
sentative at the General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Social and 
Cultural Organization and to write on his 
current subject, “Culture Spearheads the 
Peace.” Although we need a militant atti 
tude in fighting for peace as well as in 
winning a war, the furtherance of cultural 
relationships between nations still is the 
most powerful weapon. 


STANLEY JACOBS’ article, “Money’s 
Worth Raising,” page 8, is the first of a 
series of four articles written especially 
for The Kiwanis Maga- 
cine on the subject of 
| fund raising. Mr. Jacobs 
was asked to do _ this 
series because of two out- 
standing qualifications: 
He is a prominent writer 
|of magazine articles 
whose business experience 
has been in the field o 
organizational public re 
lations. His articles have appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest 
Cosmopolitan, True, American Weekl 





Vagasine Digest and previous issues ot 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Since 1939 he has 
served as public relations director of 
national fraternal organization and before 
that has been responsible for the success 
of scores of fund-raising drives for fratet 
nal and civic groups, both as a_ publi 
speaker and consultant on public relations 
policies. 

We asked Mr. Jacobs to confine his 
series of articles to cases outside Kiwanis 
because so many readers have asked 
articles on how other organizations rais 
funds. A survey is being made of Kiwanis 
fund raising activities and a summary will 
be given in an article to be published 


the conclusion of this series. 


JOSEPH S. TONER, author of “Local 
Government Gets New Look,” on pag 
10, is assistant to the director of the Public 
\dministration Clearing House. This jol 
keeps him travelling from city to city at 
tending national meetings of public officials 
and in general observing developments in 
the field of state and municipal gover! 
ment. 

Mr. Toner earned his B. A. in journal 
ism at the University of Minnesota in 1939 
and worked on several newspapers before 
beginning his work in public administra 
tion at the Maxwell Graduate School oi 
Syracuse University. In light of the skills 
acquired in the course of this experience, 
it comes as no surprise to those familia: 
with the armed services that he was as 
signed to a truck unit shortly after indu 
tion into the army. Five years later, when 
he was discharged, Mr. Toner was a cap 
tain and transportation officer of th: 
American Division. 

With the exception of a short stint in 
the newsrooms of the Columbia Broad 
casting System, he has been on the stafi 
of the Public Administration Clearing 
House since his return to civilian status. 
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Our cover picture is a portrait 
of Leon Goodman, Idaho skier, who is typ 
ical of the young American athlete who can 
do more than our diplomats to foster in 
ternational good will—provided the tone oj 
the Olympics Games is modified. A sugges 
tion for such modification is made m our 
leading article in this issue, “Olympics 
Cold War,” on page 5. The cover photo 
graph is by Boyart Studio, Salt Lake Cit) 
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When Baron . Pierre de Coubedl gr, 
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When the Nazis used the 1936 Olympic Games to advertise “pure Aryanism,” 
they fostered an antagonistic rivalry for national athletic supremacy — 
but rather than abandon the Games on that account, The Kiwanis Magazine 
recommends David Boyer’s plan for reviving the Games’ original objectives. 








» Coubedi trance revived the Olympic Games a 








half century ago, he hoped the torch would 


light the way to world friendship—not inflame national jealousies. 


OLYMPICS COLD WAR 


HE average American can't get 

in on the diplomatic war be- 

tween Moscow and Washington 
But there’s a cold war shaping up this 
year in London which anybody can par- 
ticipate in—the Olympic Games cold 
war. If enough Americans join it some 
time during the next eight years, the 
Olympic Games can be revamped to 
help promote a warm peace. 

For many months, before and ever 
since the diplomatic cold war warmed 
up at the London foreign ministers’ 
conference, Englishmen have been 
planning for the Olympics this summer. 
They aren’t enthusiastic planners, for 
the most part. They remember the his- 
tory of the modern Olympics. They re- 
call, to quote the London Evening 
Standard, a history scarred by “strife, 
wrath, quarrels and bad feeling.” 

The British are making ready Lon- 
don’s Wembley Stadium for the track 
and field contests. They are erecting 
new bleachers and building swimming 
pools. They’re scheduling events all 
over their island. They’re arranging 
transportation and living quarters for 
the thousands of athletes and tens of 
thousands of visitors who will converge 
on Britain for the first world-wide 
sports show since before the war. The 
dollar-needy British stand to gain by 
the arrival of money in sports fans’ 
pockets. But even so, many of the 
British are unhappy over the Olympics 
prospect. 

They have misgivings, and they have 
a right to have them. For half a cen- 
tury the Olympic Games have been a 
discouraging commentary on the ability 
of nations to get along together even 
when they meet under the most friendly 
and promising circumstances. The 
Games have an especially bad flavor for 
the British. 

This summer will be the second time 


By David 8. Boyer 


Britain has been host nation. In 1908, 
the Games became almost more than a 
cold war. They were called the “Battle 
of Shepherd’s Bush.” (Shepherd’s Bush 
is the London suburban district in which 
the Games were held.) The Americans 
had entered the fray perturbed that the 
British had forgotten the Stars and 
Stripes in the stadium flag display. The 
United States contingent set a sharp 
watch for further breach of etiquette 
or rules or procedure, and they didn’t 
have long to wait. 

When a British official cried “Foul !” 
on an American runner in an important 
400-meter race, the screams and argu- 
ments which followed were little short 
of violent. British ‘““Bobbies” in a tug- 
o-war used heavy-duty boots, and a 
lightly-shod United States team with- 
drew in protest. There was disagree- 
ment about whether a pole-vault pit 
should be hard or soft. Italy, France, 
Canada and Sweden joined America in 
complaining about one thing or another. 
The London press flamed with recrimi- 
nations, and incendiary words burned 
on sport pages throughout the world. 
In the American papers, the “Battle of 
Shepherd’s Bush” crashed the front 
pages, the first time the Olympics had 
ever rated page one in this country. 

The British are remembering, among 
other disagreeable recollections of the 
modern Olympics, the grim  interna- 
tional enmity and jealousy and depreca- 
tion which plagued those London Games 
in 1908. Recent editorials in English 
papers have recommended that the 
Olympics be abandoned. Dudley Carew, 
an English writer, called for their can- 
cellation two years ago. He branded it 
“pernicious doctrine that national pres- 
tige is bound up with victory or defeat” 
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in athletics. That is pernicious doc- 
trine! But it doesn’t mean we should 
abandon the Games! 

You see, the modern Olympics were 
dreamed up for the express purpose of 
promoting international friendship. The 
dreamer was a Frenchman, a Parisian 
named Baron Pierre de Coubertin. The 
Baron’s dream didn’t come true. But 
with a little more dreaming and some 
good hard work, it may. 

Baron de Coubertin decided that the 
athletic contests of ancient Greece, be- 
gun hundreds of years before Christ, 
could be revived on an _ international 
basis in the interest of peace. An inter- 
national Olympics, the Baron thought, 
where athletes gathered in a spirit of 
sportsmanship and good _ fellowship 
would bring nations closer together. He 
convinced people of these possibilities, 
and the modern Olympics came _ into 
being. 

Athletic records piled up and up, but 
somehow the friendship of the nations 
and of the people in the bleacher seats 
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Tense moment during the soccer 
match at 1936 Olympic Games 
in Berlin when Austria won over 
her adversary Poland in the 


semi-finals. The score 2 to 1 
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had a tendency to slip down and down. 
lo at 
almost every country which entered the 


win any cost was the aim of 


lists. When the jousting was over and 
the 
either high or low, the cost of winning 


flags of nations were fluttering 
or losing was high. Jealousy, bitterness, 
and superiority complexes are never in- 
expensive. The Olympic dream was lost 
in a flurry of spurious rivalry. When 
emphasis should have been on fun and 
friendship, the Olympics have empha- 
sized victories and defeats. 

It is possible to eliminate the impor- 
tance of winning or losing in the 
Olympics without relinquishing any of 
the fun or the spirit of competition, for 
the Games did not entirely fail the 


Parisian vision which fathered them. 


Many at the 


Olympics to advance international un- 


incidents have occurred 


derstanding. The ability and courage 


of some Olympic performers have at- 


tracted much admiration in newspaper 
columns in many countries. Take the 
French distance runner, Guillemot. He 


had been gassed during the trench fight- 
ing in World War I. When he entered 
several distance races at Antwerp in the 
1920 Olympics it was feared his weak- 
ened lungs would collapse under the 
pressure he would have to subject them 
to, because, running against him was 
one of the greatest distance runners of 
all time, Paavo Nurmi, the Finn. 


New S 


had been flashed throughout the world 


of the dauntless Frenchman 


many days before he dug his starting 
holes in the wet, 
at When 
Nurmi out to win the 5,000-meter event, 


running track 


soggy 


Antwerp. Guillemot edged 


the rejoicing was so general you might 
have thought every country had won. 


Spectators and athletes who watched 
felt as if their own lungs were pounding 
led the the 


10,000-meter run which 


Guillemot Finn entire 


as 
distance of the 
followed. Guillemot was overtaken in 
the stretch and Finland took first place. 


But it was a victory for all who ad- 


mired valor. It was a score for interna- 
tional good will. It was one of those 
things which Baron de Coubertin 


counted part of his dream. 
But the felt 


good at the end of a race were few. 


times when everyone 
Olympic spirit was do or die, and the 
ot the 
remembrances 


Games is marred 
of ill 


again there were arguments, quarrels, 


record by 


will. Time and 
withdrawals, dissatisfactions, complaints 
the At the 
Games made memorable by Guillemot, 


in press. same Antwerp 


international “amity” was demonstrated 


in the barring of “enemy” athletes of 


Germany and Austria. 


The locale is the Olympics in 1936, Berli 
Belgium’s de Beur at right. 





In this contest 
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The Olympic travesty staged by Nazi 
Germany in 1936 rankles in the hearts of 
those who believed the Olympics should 
be condemned as a tool for building 
peace. Hitler tried to turn the Olympics 
into a great display of Naziism. For- 
tunately (or unfortunately) the United 
States track and field team, and some 


outstanding runners from the Scan- 


dinavian countries, made it less of a 
show for Naziism than Hitler had 
planned. Adolph’s propaganda about 


the master race suffered a good deal of 
embarrassment. Event after event fell to 
visitor nations. Der Fuehrer’s compo- 


sure suffered most as a group of Negro 


contestants from the United States 
smashed world records one after an- 
other. With each new Negro triumph, 
Hitler squirmed. He finally retired 


without paying the customary congra 
tulations due winners. The racial snub 
was almost an international incident. 
When it was ruled that the winning 
Peruvians should replay a quarrelsome 
soccer game with Austria, an incident 
did result—the irate people of Peru 
stoned the German consulate in Lima. 
Peruvian dock workers refused to load 
German ships. The world was on the 
brink of 
the Spanish civil war having already 
The Berlin Games were a sig- 
nificant prelude to the 


enmity of World War II. 


One bright spot shone through the 


war at the moment anyway, 
begun. 
international 


war clouds stirred up by the spikes in 
the specta- 
tors, a 


German cinders. German 


hundred thousand strong, im- 
pressed by Jesse Owens’ series of three 
world records, accorded him a tremen- 
dous ovation. They cheered the Negro 
Gespite their Nazi-fostered anti-Negro 
prejudice. 

If, in Nazi 


racial prejudice could be suspended for 


anti-Negro Germany, 


athletic prowess, surely Baron de Cou- 
bertin’s dream is worth revering. And 


n; cast is Italy's fencer Riccardi at left and 


the gold medal was won by Italy’s Riccardi. 
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it is up to Americans to take up the 
dreaming. There are several reasons. 

To begin with, Olympic sentiment 
has been consistently anti-American. 
The feeling is akin to the curious anti- 
American resentment abroad which 
arises from our being politically and 
economically so strong, so wealthy, and 
so smug. It is similar to the reason 
many Europeans didn’t care for Amer- 
ican soldiers. The Americans went to 
Europe with the most and the best 
equipment, the biggest army of well- 
trained men, the finest food and medical 
supplies. The Americans won the war. 
And they made no bones about ad- 
mitting they’d won it. 

In the Olympic Games, the Americans 
have nearly always entered the largest 
contingent of athletes. They had the 
best training and the finest training 
tables. The Americans have never made 
any bones about the fact they always 
won, 

But the Americans didn’t always 
win! 

There has been a notion in this coun- 
try that the United States wins when 
our athletes walk away with the track 
and field events. Two factors are re- 
sponsible for that view. First, the 
Olympic scoring system doesn’t take 
into account either the population of a 
country or the number of-a country’s 
competing athletes; to win the Olym- 
pics, it is necessary only to get there 
with the most of the best. 

Second, the Games have included 
great numbers of events from time to 
time. But the United States, until re- 
cent years, did not bother to participate 
in anything except the Olympiad, the 
track and field contests. On several 
occasions, everything from bicycling to 
bowling-on-the-green, from archery to 
fishing, was on the Olympic schedule. 
France piled up the largest number of 
points at the Games in Greece in the 
off-year, 1906. Britain actually won in 
London in 1908. But the Americans 
captured the lion’s share of track and 
field points each time. That was tanta- 
mount to victory in American eyes. The 
American attitude was that fishing and 
riding bicycles and shooting arrows and 
bowling-on-the-green were parlor games 
and didn’t count. 

That attitude has been a long time 
jelling in the French mind. A French- 
man is infinitely more thrilled by expert 
fishing techniques than he is of record 
marks in the heave-grunt occupations 
of putting the shot and throwing the 
hammer. One can go bicycle riding or 
fishing in normal life. The French are 
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Scene as the United States swept the Decathlon during the Olympics Games in Berlin in 1936, 
and the three winners received the congratulations of the officials. Glen Morris, center, 
set world record of 7,900 points, Robert Clark, left, had 7,601, Jack Parker, right, 7,275. 


inclined to the view that there is a 
comparatively meager future in shot- 
putting. 

So, the French have won the Games 
their way, and the Americans have won 
by a different definition of victory. The 
countrymen of Baron de Coubertin, 
rather than becoming better friends of 
the Americans, have learned to dispar- 
age Americans as arrogant huskies who 
heave the hammer in hefty fashion. The 
Americans, meanwhile, have cast side- 
wise remarks about Frenchmen who 
turned up at the 1904 Games in Paris 
in apathetic two’s and three’s to watch 
high-jump records being racked up by 
the Americans, and then, on the day 
of the placid and obviously uninspiring 
competition in fishing, Frenchmen who 
crowded both banks of the Seine to 
cry, “Bravo!” 

In 1908, the British won the Games 
on total points. But the United States 
was supreme on track and field. That, 
to the American, meant America had 


won. Especially was that meaning clear 
because the English had rung into the 
events almost every insular pastime ex- 
cept darts, cricket and afternoon tea. 
The London Olympics were a wonderful 
success for international friendship! 

The British are worried about a re- 
petition of 1908 in 1948. We Americans 
should be worried too. It is perhaps too 
late for us to help this year. But we 
get our chance eight years from now, 
in 1956. We can’t afford an Olympic 
cold war! 

When the 1948 Olympics are held 
in London, they will be the first since 
3erlin in 1936. Twelve years will have 
been available for consideration of the 
Olympics, twelve years in which to add 
a little scheming to the original dream 
of a Frenchman. If we can make the 
Olympics real builders of international 
amity, we should try to perpetuate the 
Baron’s dream. If we can’t, we should 
go along with Mr. Carew and the Lon- 

(Continued on page 52) 























SAN FRANCISCO 


secretary, whose group needed 


fraternity 


money in a hurry for several 
philanthropic projects, eyed the current 
paper shortage and came up with a 


money-maker. 

“We have 300 members and each of 
us has at least ten friends,” he argued. 
“That makes 3,000 people. If 


get them to collect old newspapers and 


we can 


magazines from their own basements 
and those of friends, we should be able 
to net $2,000.” 

He was too conservative in his profit 


The had 


weather on paper collection day and 


estimate. fraternity excellent 


everybody—members and friends— 


turned out. They exhumed boxcars of 
waste paper worth a tidy fortune on the 
market. The 
cut of the sales was $2,600—not bad for 


present-day fraternity’s 
one day of concerted effort. 

There are many fund-raising possi- 
bilities lying dormant in your own city. 
During fine weather, when all America 
takes to the outdoors, you have a chance 
te replenish your club coffers and to 
put a respectable sum in the bank in 
preparation for the day when your mem- 


here, 


* 


* 


bers want to make social, educational 
and charitable expenditures. 

Carnivals, when honestly operated and 
closely supervised, are almost surefire 
moneymakers these days. Hundreds of 
American Legion posts depend on car- 
nivals to provide money for uniforms, 
band instruments, sports equipment, 
and new buildings. 


You 


weekly trade 


the 
outdor Tr 


B tllboard, 
the 
touch 


can consult 
journal of 
world, and with 


show get in 


scores of small shows operated by ex- 
perienced “carny” men who will gladly 
work out a fund-raising deal with you. 

But keep an eye peeled for gamblers 
and “grifters” who follow carnivals. 
These dishonest vultures will dampen 
public enthusiasm for your affair and 
make it tough for you to stage a repeat 
performance the next season. 

Is there an amusement park in your 
Why make 


with the management to take it over 


town? not arrangements 
for a Sunday? By guaranteeing a fixed 
return to the owner, your club can make 
a respectable sum of money through 
admission and dance floor tickets, con- 
cessions, rides and refreshment stands. 


a persistent 
methods of raising funds. 
Kiwanis Magazine has asked Stanley Jacobs, famous 
magazine writer, to make a study of this subject and 
write a series of articles. 
deals with outdoor 
cover indoor money-makers, the third will show how 
hobbies can be used to the financial advantage of a 
community project and the fourth, the last, will ex- 
plain how a club can tie in with existing business, 
on a share-the-profits basis. 
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Since the International Council outlawed money raising 
projects that involve games of chance, there has been 


information on approved 
As a service to clubs, The 


demand for 


The first article, published 


activities, the second will 


Y’S WORTH RAISING 


y/ By Stanley 8. Jacobs 


But there’s a calculated risk you must 
the the 


Club Day at the park, you may emerge 


consider—if weather sours on 
from the deal owing money to the park 
management. 

On a balmy day one business men’s 


club in upstate New York ran a “Hus- 


bands’ Bench Show” with the coopera- 
tion of 100 wives. Entry fees for the 
hubbies—$2.00 each—were paid by each 
wife and spectators were assessed 75 


cents admission to the picnic area where 
the 
The hubbies, grinning sheepishly, 


show was held. 


wore dog collars, were petted by the 


visitors, and were judged for their 


ability to bark, run, and obey orders. 
the 
stunt netted $400 for the club and every- 


Publicized well in advance, novel 
body had a good time. 

In Chicago, the Junior Association 
of Commerce raises thousands of dol- 
lars annually for hospitalized veterans. 
They do it through the simple expedient 
of posting members at busy street cor- 
ners with megaphones and money con- 
tainers. By shouting the merits of their 
cause, these young lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, business men and account- 
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ants go directly to the public for dimes, 
quarters and dollars. Your club can do 
the same thing—provided that your pub- 
licity committee makes sure that the 
public knows why you are seeking con- 
tributions, 

Do you ever avert your eyes from a 
parade? Of course not! The love of a 
glittering parade is embedded in every 
human heart. In St. Joseph, Missouri, 
when apple blossom time rolls around 
each year, merchants and manufacturers 
clamor to enter their gayly-bedecked 
floats in the St. Joseph parade honoring 
the coming of spring. If there is a 
valid reason for holding a parade in 
your city—it may commemorate a new 
high school, highway or bridge—urge 
your club to organize it. Substantial 





entry fees for floats can prove highly 
profitable to your group. 

That old standby, the baby contest, 
has its hazards in the form of disap- 
pointed and indignant mothers, but it 
pays off handsomely when skilfully 
organized. A Wisconsin PTA unit 
netted $700 for its treasury by spon- 
soring a “kiddie kontest” in a_ park. 
Entry fees were $1.00 per child, and 
500 moppets were signed up. 

The sale of soda pop, sandwiches, and 
candy netted the remainder of the profit 
for the PTA. The prizes, donated by 
local merchants, included baby layettes, 
a handsome buggy, dolls, teddy bears 
and color portraits of the winning 
babies. 

Is your city air-minded? How long 
has it been since there has been an air 
show in your community? If your club 
thinks it’s time for a postwar air tour- 
ney, you should sparkplug such an event 
and hold it under your own auspices. 
The cooperation of the newspaper, radio 
station, business men, airport operator 
and private flyers should be secured 
early, before you announce any plans. 

By collecting a purse of $2,000 from 


business men donors, the Chamber of 
Commerce in one midwestern town was 
able to attract forty pilots from six 
states to its air show. Admission 
charges to the airport to see the race 
and the new plane exhibits—plus healthy 
concession receipts—cleared $3,000 for 
the Chamber of Commerce after all ex- 
penses had been met. 

You may stimulate public interest 
and support of your local ball team and 
make money for your treasury by work- 
ing out a deal for a weekly ball game 
sponsored by your club. An Ohio young 
men’s club cleared $1,400 one summer, 
simply by talking baseball and pushing 
ticket sales to their employers, friends 
and neighbors. The ball club had been 
in the doldrums, but it perked up and 
turned in some exciting night games. 
The local paper editorially thanked the 
young men’s club for restoring baseball 
spirit to the community. - 

Some hot dog and soft drink stands 
located on busy highways net $50.00 a 
day on week ends. You can hook onto 
this lush good-weather profit oppor- 
tunity by employing high school boys 
or university students to man stands in 
good locations. 

A Philadelphia athletic club which 
invested $900 in building and equipping 
three roadside stands cleared $5,000 in 
the first summer of operation. The sale 
of balloons, noisemakers, and other gim- 
cracks for small fry brought in extra 
revenue to the roadside stands. 

If your city has enough artists, you 
can help them get deserved attention 
and at the same time earn money for 
your club by sponsoring an outdoor art 
fair. 

A university alumni chapter in Cali- 
fornia netted $900 through a three-day 
outdoor exhibit of paintings, sculpture, 
cartoons and etchings by local talent. 
The profit was derived from the chap- 
ter’s 20% commission on all sales con- 
summated during the fair. 


— 


Another kind of fair was held by 75 
women in a Texas community, who 
wanted to strengthen their church schol- 
arship fund. They sponsored a two-day 
food exposition on the church lawn and 
sold home-made jellies, cakes, pies, 
vegetables, and candies for a clear profit 
of $400. This project is suitable for 
the wives of club members, but the men 
would be well advised to leave the affair 
entirely in the hands of the ladies! 
Another church congregation, recall- 
ing their Victory garden thrills and 
accomplishments, kept right on at war’s 
end developing bigger and better gar- 


9 


dens. Now, thanks to steady sales of 
home-grown, home-canned foods, these 
amateur gardeners—men and women— 
raise more than $1,000 a year for their 
church from this source alone. 

If you live near a lake, your club 
might capitalize on a regatta for yachts- 
men of the region. Make the newspaper 
and radio station your partners, and 
induce merchants to contribute suitable 
prizes. You can make money through 
the sale of ads for a regatta program 
book, from selling the book itself, and 
from the entry fees of boat owners 
eager to show their water prowess. 

To gather a purse for their social 
club, some Michigan hunters served as 
professional guides for parties of timor- 


ous business men who felt more at 





home with fountain pens than with 
rifles. Similarly, members of a Tampa, 
Florida, lodge gathered dollars for their 
favorite charities by conducting deep- 
sea excursions for fishermen from the 
hinterland. They provided boat, tackle 
and advice—for $25.00 a day paid by 
the visiting landlubbers. 

Get out of the rut in your fund- 
raising thinking and you'll be amazed 
at the variety of ways your club can 
make money in return for honest serv- 
ices or merchandise. If you're still 
stymied for a profit-maker, perhaps you 
can follow the example of an eastern 
service organization which sorely 
needed money a few years ago. 

Working with friendly real estate 
men, traffic engineers, and a cooperative 
banker, this club leased a vacant lot in 
the downtown district and offered park- 
ing space to harassed motorists at a 
moderate hourly rate. In five years, the 
organization amassed a good works fund 
of $35,000, thanks to the quarters that 


xk 


rolled in every day! 
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While government functions are increasing, we still can have 


less government by eliminating overlapping local authorities. 


OCAL 


used to be. 


government isn’t what it 
While the attention 

of the average newspaper reader 
has been focused on news of national 
and international affairs, a ferment of 
reform has bubbled in state and city 
government. 

An indication of this was apparent 
in November’s elections when New Jer- 
sey voters scrapped a 103-year-old state 
charter for a new, streamlined state con- 
stitution, On the municipal level, Rich- 
together with four 


mond, Virginia, 


sizable Massachusetts communities — 
Medford, Quincy, Revere and Worcester 

abandoned their mayor-council form 
of government for the city manager 
plan. San Francisco and several other 
cities, while not putting new charters 
into effect, voted for more centralized 


local government by combining several 


By Joseph S. Toner 


of their municipal departments. 

Another forward stride in local gov- 
ernment was taken by Stamford, Con- 
necticut, in the same election when 
voters approved a merger of its over- 
lapping city and county governments 
and thereby eliminated needless duplica- 
tion of governmental services. 

While these actions were approved, 
officials were shaping changes in other 
jurisdictions throughout the country. A 
new charter is being prepared for ap- 
proval of Minneapolis voters next year 
while city leaders in St. Louis are work- 
ing on a new charter, too. Even Con- 
gress will come face to face with prob- 
lems of municipal government when it 
passes on a committee proposal to give 
Washington, D. C., broad self-rule pow- 
ers under a 


These 


council-manager system. 


events taken by themselves 


would be an important indication ot 
awakened citizen interest in local gov 
ernment. More important, however, they 
confirm a trend that has been gathering 
momentum in recent years in making 
local government more responsive to 
local needs. 

Since 1900 there has been a tremen- 
One 
index of this growth is the rise in ex- 
penditures. From 1903 to 1940 expendi- 


tures of local government mounted 522 


dous expansion in government. 


per cent. In the same period, state ex- 
penditures soared 1,700 per cent. Chief 
reason for these boosts in expenditures 
is the increasing number of functions 
assumed and services rendered by states 
and localities. 

Detroit, according to a recent report, 
carried on 24 activities in 1824. By 
1942, this number had grown 1,500 per 
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cent to 396 activities and included serv- 
ing of school lunches; smoke inspection 
and abatement; establishment and main- 
tenance of an aquarium, a conservatory, 
a fine arts library, playgrounds, a tuber- 
culosis clinic, a police training school, 
high school evening classes, technical 
high school education, a city college and 
junior college, a clinic and school for 
epileptic children, a pre-natal nursing 
program, an ambulance service, and a 
camp for tuberculous children. 

Other cities have had parallel growth. 
The cost of operating the police depart- 
ment in the city of New York is now 
approximately triple the national -cost 
for police service two generations ago. 

The situation is the same on the state 
level. The state of New York currently 
spends more for the care of the insane 
than the total operating costs of the 
government in 1900. 

Not only is big government, with us 
now, it is here to stay. A recent well- 
documented report on state-local rela- 
tions published by the Council of State 
Governments reads: “There is no indi- 
cation that a peak in the growth of gov- 
ernment has been reached. Government 
functions will increase, not decrease, in 
number. Some areas of immediate ex- 
pansion are already apparent. The war 
has hastened the process of supplement- 
ing wheels with wings, and the entire 
field of airplane regulation and airport 
construction and maintenance will be- 
come increasingly prominent. Parks and 
other recreational facilities will assume 
greater importance in the coming years. 
Plans for public housing will occupy the 
attention of most cities. Planning and 
zoning will concern all governments, 
and the redevelopment of blighted urban 
areas ranks as a major task. Rural con- 
servation programs will concern both 
localities and states, and the latter will 
undertake new supervisory responsibili- 
ties in many fields. 

“In short, a certain prediction for the 
future is that the enterprises will con- 
tinue to grow in scope and complexity. 
This is a world-wide trend and one in 
which states and localities will partici- 
pate in full measure.” 

The administrative reforms now un- 
der way must thus be viewed as some- 
thing more than a seasonal whim of the 
electorate. With the machinery of local 
government creaking under the strain 
of constantly rising performance de- 
mands, the need for a comprehensive 
overhaul is now receiving general rec- 
ognition. On the local level, these re- 
forms are following two general courses. 


One of these is to consolidate overlap- 
ping local jurisdictions for the purpose 
of establishing one local government for 
one local area. Ideally, this government 
would be large enough in terms of pop- 
ulation to support effective public serv- 
ices at low cost and yet wealthy enough 
to support a substantial portion of those 
services. 

The second course is less drastic and 
calls for remodeling local government 
and fitting a complex welter of inde- 
pendent boards, commissions, and agen- 
cies into an integrated pattern which 
permits voters to fix responsibility for 
governmental actions. This is the type 
of reform which has been popularly fol- 
lowed in recent years. 

Its critics claim that this remodeling 
does not go far enough and must in the 
long run give way to a more fundamen- 
tal reorganization in structure. These 
critics view with dismay the 155,000 





different local governments in the United 
States. A breakdown of these figures 
for the country at large shows one unit 
of government for every 850 people and 
for every 19 square miles of land. Effec- 
tive local government, they would say, 
must be based on consolidation of the 
pyramiding local jurisdictions in order 
to insure a large measure of popular 
control over these governments as well 
as getting more services for the tax 
dollar. 

Consolidation of city and county gov- 
ernment has been achieved wholly, or 
in large part, in several large metro- 
politan areas, among them Baltimore, 
Boston, Denver, New Orleans, New 
York, San Francisco and St. Louis. 

In Virginia, when a city reaches a 
population of 10,000 it automatically be- 
comes separated from its county, and 
county functions, within the city limits, 
are assumed by city officials. 

The chief argument favoring city- 
county consolidation is that in urban 
areas cities and counties serve the same 
population. Proponents of consolidation, 


however, find the going hard when faced 
with the obstacles of local loyalties, in- 
ertia, and the fact that local office- 
holders resist changes that may result 
in the disappearance of their jobs. 

Thus, the general pattern in strength- 
ening local government to meet its re- 
sponsibilities has tended to follow the 
course of remodeling the existing struc- 
ture of local government rather than 
completely reorganizing it. In munici 
pal government the most popular form 
of remodeling has been based on the 
city manager, or, as it is more tech 
nically known, the council-manager plan. 

In 1946, according to the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 76 
cities adopted this form of government 
and last year about an equal number 
followed suit. With the adoption of a 
new California statute permitting cities 
to come under the plan simply by pass 
ing a local ordinance to that effect, the 
number of cities under this plan is ex- 
pected to rise even more sharply. 

A few statistics tell the story of the 
plan’s popularity. Since it was inaugu- 
rated in 1908, 754 cities in the United 
States have adopted the council-manager 
form of government. Of this number, 
only 33 cities have abandoned the plan 
to return to any other form. 

Basically, the council-manager plan is 
an attempt to resolve the apparent con- 
flict between democracy and efficiency. 
Advocates of the plan say that democ 
racy is preserved in the popular election 
of a small council on a short ballot 
which does not overtax the capacity of 
the citizen to understand his govern- 
ment. Efficiency, they add, is achieved 
by the employment of a professionally 
trained manager for the technical job of 
administration. They say further that 
the danger of creating a bureaucracy 
that flouts the will of the community is 
met by giving the council complete con- 
trol of the manager’s tenure. 

Main features of the council-manager 
plan call for a small council elected at 
large on a non-partisan ballot. The 
council determines all policies and is 
required to appoint a chief executive 
who is called a city manager. The coun- 
cil, then, is the governing body of the 
city while the city manager becomes the 
agent of the council in carrying out its 
policies. The mayor, who is usually 
elected by the council from its own 
number, is titular head of the city but 
does not interfere with the administra- 
tive functions of the manager. 

The council-manager plan has been 
adapted to county as well as city gov- 

(Continued on page 55) 








HEN, on January 
thirteenth, after a 
heart attack, Past 
International President Glen 
Hatfield went to meet the others 
who had gone before, | am sure 
his face was aflame with hap- 
piness and anticipation, because 
that Mrs. Hatfield 
would be the first to greet him. 
What a that 
was! 
H. Glen Hatfield, of 


and English ancestry, was born 


he knew 
reunion 


happy 


Scotch 


in lowa sixty-six years ago. 
He was a graduate of Wash- 
burn College, and after a happy 
young manhood in Kansas, 
moved to Oklahoma City. 
Pleased with its fresh, clean 


vouthtfulness, he decided to re- 


main, and the city gained a 
valuable citizen 

In 1912, Hat organized the 
Oklahoma Coffee Company and 
steadtastness ot 


through pur- 


pose, tireless energy and fair 
dealing he was eminently suc- 
cessful in his expanding business. 

In 1918 Glen became a charter mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma City Kiwanis club, 
and was its second president. He served 
his district as lieutenant governor and 
International as trustee 


governor and 


for two years and as treasurer for five 


years. 

When he concluded his term as Im- 
mediate Past President in 1940, he 
ended nine consecutive years on the 
Board, a record held by no_ other 
Kiwanian. 

When the International Convention 


was held in San Antonio in 1935, friends 
of Hat sug 
sented for International President. 


gested that his name be pre- 
Had 
this been done he would undoubtedly 
have been elected since approximately 
one-sixth of the delegates were from the 
District. When Hat 
heard about the plan, he refused to have 


Texas-Oklahoma 


his name presented for this high office 
at a convention in his own district and 
continued to serve as treasurer for two 
more years, 

It was at the San Francisco Conven- 
tion on June 29, 1938, that Glen Hatfield 
was elected International President. In 
the months that Mrs. 
Hatfield traveled extensively, and his 


followed he and 


H. Gren Hatriretp 
June 21, 1882 — January 13, 1948 





By Harper Gatton 
PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
vision and business experience applied 


to Kiwanis affairs built International to 


a membership of 105,000 with 2,035 
clubs. 

The home life of Lillvan and Glen 
Hatfield was an inspiration to their 


friends and in their home city they had 


the reputation of being good neighbors. 








President this 


Hatfield posed for 
with some Indian boys at San Xavier Mission 
near Tucson during a trip to the Southwest. 


picture 
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They loved to be together and 
shared their 
problems and pleasures. 
In September 1938, 
dent and Mrs. Hatfield 
attending the convention of the 


responsibilities, 


Presi- 


were 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict at Kingston when Mrs. 
Hatfield suffered a heart attack 
which resulted in her death a 
few days later. 

Glen concluded a statement 
of appreciation to Kiwanians 
for their sympathy with these 
words, “I shall strive to fulfill 
my responsibilities as she who 
is no longer by my side would 
desire me to do. For your won- 
derful kindness I thank you all 
from the depth of a sorrowing 
heart.” 

With a heavy heart Glen de- 
voted his time to Kiwanis and 


a remarkable year of activities 


and advancement resulted all 
over Canada and the United 
States. 


“Service in Achievement” 
was the convention theme selected by 
President Hatfield and in his address at 
Boston he expressed his love for service 
in these words, “There is in the heart of 
every normal man a desire to do some 


thing for others. As an individual his 
ability is limited, but as a member of an 
organized group working together with 
unselfish motives he can accomplish 
those things which cause his heart to 
swell with pride.” 

H. Glen Hatfield was director of the 
Savings and Loan 


Security Federal 


Association, member of the Board of 
Regents of Oklahoma City University, 
director of the Child Welfare Associa 
tion, organizer of Easter pageants and 
summer grand opera in Oklahoma City. 
He gave many hours each week to the 
City Children’s Welfare Home of which 
Mrs. Hatfield was president. With no 
children of their own they found great 
happiness in directing this institution, 


. thus supporting the great objective— 


service to the underprivileged child. 
Today there is a glad reunion in the 
Kiwanis club that meets in the Mansion 
in the Sky, where the only classification 
required is a clean heart, and where the 
objectives are faith, hope and _ love. 


Glen Hatfield is happy there! * * * 
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ITH soil erosion and over- 
use of land outranking all 
other causes of malnutri- 
have an al- 


land 


tion and famine, we now 


ternative: establishment of a 
policy. 

Specifically, it is a choice between 
conservation of natural resources to 
maintain a _ well-nourished population, 
or abuse of land accompanied by “hu- 
man erosion.” 

“Human erosion” has already begun. 
Upon visiting once-fertile areas of 
Georgia, Dr. Russell M. Wilder of 
Mayo Clinic cited ten deaths within a 
short time, all attributed to famine in 
1940! The survivors, a sickly lot, were 
marking time with bodies and minds 
food deficiencies 


wasting from 


caused by exploitive farming and de- 


away 


pleted soils, 

An antidote for such conditions is a 
land This 
classifying and using each acre accord- 
needs 


policy. means surveying, 
and _ its 


pasture or 


ing to its capability 


whether it is for crops, 
woods; or leaving it alone if it happens 
to be land such as swamps, too far gone, 
too costly for reclamation, and good 
only for raising muskrats, At any rate, 
all land will get an evaluation for cor- 
rect usage under a clearly defined land 
policy. 

You 


lawyer out of 


think of making a 
strongest in 


wouldn’t 
someone 
mechanical ability or an auto mechanic 
Yet 
there is as much sense to that as there 
is to planting corn in ground which has 


out of a potential Demosthenes. 


possibilities only in grass for pasture. 
Contrary to public opinion, land is liv- 
ing substance with as much individual- 
ity as human beings. 

And you wouldn’t wait until your 
business was on the rocks before you 





Abuse of the land cannot be stopped entirely merely 


by education—we need laws that will regulate land use 


for agricultural purposes just as we have zoning laws 


to control business and residential building in towns. 


By Sarah Corry 


took 


parts. 


inventory or replaced worn-out 
That is exactly what has hap- 
pened to our land resources. 

For your consideration and for mine, 
we now have the Cooley and Jensen 
bills dangling before us and the 1948 
Congress. Supporters of each are sold 
on soil conservation but differ as to how 
it shall be accomplished. 

Congressman Harold D. Cooley of 
North Carolina introduced the Cooley 
bill which recommends absorption of the 
Soil the 


tension Division which serves through 


Conservation Service by Ex- 
land-grant colleges in the various states 
in an educational capacity. Both 
the United States 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Cooley bill would grant appro- 


are 


subdivisions of De- 


priations to states and cash payments 
to farmers for soil-building and _ soil- 
and-water conserving practices. 

The Jensen bill, introduced by Iowa's 
Congressman Ben F. Jensen would re- 
tain the Soil Conservation Service as a 
unit; strengthen it with a definite land 
policy; analyze all land for capability 
and need; set up a conservation time- 
table and make appropriations accord- 
ingly; grant no cash payments to 
farmers for conservation measures but 
supply materials, seed, and use of 
equipment wherever necessary. 

The Soil Conservation Service would 
assume responsibility for both conserva- 
tion and erosion controls on farms and 
ranch lands and newly developed areas; 
administer technical action and grant- 
in-aid programs involving flood pre- 
vention, irrigation, drainage, etc., on 
these lands. 

Followers of Cooley say his bill 
would cut expenses, avoid duplication of 
services, lessen state 
and federal employees — some of the 


friction between 
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former think the latter get better breaks 
in hours and pay. 

Jensen supporters come back at them 
with the overhead being greater under 
the Cooley system with 48 different 
conservation weakened 
and 


state programs; 
with some states strong, others 
weak; no uniformity of action in case 
of floods which know no state bound- 
aries: and finally, the extension division 
would be biting off more than it can 
chew, assuming all educational and tech- 
nical phases. (Technique is Soil Con- 
servation’s baby. Speedier action is its 
undelivered child, which they hope will 
be born surely in a land policy.) 

The Cooleyites think the Soil Con- 
servation Service has done a grand job 
but it has served its purpose. The Jen- 
senites can’t see this reasoning when 
the Soil Conservation Service has only 
touched on about one-half of the 1,142 
million acres in farms. 

In fact, experts give the figure of 90 
the conservation 
still to be set in motion. In the face of 
800 Soil Conservation 


ployees were laid off last year when 


per cent of program 


this fact, em- 
Congress cut the appropriation for this 
4 per cent below that of the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 


service 12! 


Unlike most controversial issues, this 
one carries no mud slinging. The soil is 
under the “skin” of supporters of both 
bills. All Hugh H. 


Bennett as the “Big Chief” in saving us 


these recognize 
from erosion—and rightly so because he 
eats, lives, and sleeps with the soil. 

It looks as if it is just as vital to our 
Ben- 


soil 


existence to follow the orders of 
nett the 
when they recommend immediate pre- 
ventive and remedial measures for ero- 


and other scientists of 


sion as it is to follow doctors when they 


order vaccination as an _ insurance 
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igainst smallpox or scarlet fever. 

If they say, “Survey, classify all land, 
and use it according to its capability 
and its need,” let’s do it. If we don't, 
today’s babies, when they are in their 
twenties, will go down in “human ero- 
ion.” It will be their only alternative 
when 20 million additional residents or 
i total of 163 million try to scrape food 
and clothing from the land in 1975 if we 
illow erosion to continue today. 


We have to 


respect because our past performances 


watch ourselves in this 


do not listen well. Right use of land at 
the right time never had an “in” at any 
time in our history. Hence 500,000 acres 
of rich topsoil are still going down the 


iver every year with basic elements 


which should have been retained for our 
food, shelter and clothing. 


In the early days accents went on 


land for revenue, settlement and_per- 
sonal gain but no thought was given 
is to whether or not the land could 


tand the drag and drain. 


Our ancestors gained occupancy 
through conquest, cession, coins, and 
laims. The first land laws of the 


1780’s were passed to increase revenues. 
Che Homestead Act with modifications, 
beginning in the 1860's, leaned toward 
populating the country. 

The latter 
meaning of land because the contracts 


called 


came nearer to the real 


for “residence, improvements, 


and cultivation.” But only one out of 
100 homesteads was used as a home 
site. The majority were fraudulently 


acquired by corporations with dummy 


entries in the name of individuals. 


Besides, orders for routine plowing, 
those practically 
the 


only in 


which accompanied 


hand-outs, wrecked much of 


had 


Iree 


land) which capabilities 
erazing. 
\ different 


was noted in 


land 


a huge slice of the three 


story of wastage 


granted for 


No 


military tread ever touched it. 


million acres wagon or 


military roads. wagon wheel or 

Instead, 
it was reserved for a pine crop which 
paid a private estate chunks of lovely 
money, really your money which 
wouldn’t have happened if we had had 
When the had 


purpose, 


trees 


the 


i land policy. 


erved this financial soil 


was depleted and the forest became a 


memory. But we got what we wanted 


then, so nobody cared. 


So you see we started off on the 


wrong foot with haphazard dishing out 
of land to no good purpose. Hence we 
never had a land policy which fact now 
comes as a great surprise to most every- 
body. Nor have one if the 


will we 


uninformed can argue it out with ex- 
pressions such as bureaucracy, govern- 
ment and interference 
with individual rights. 

They have only overlooked the facts 


that we are the government, individuals 


regimentation, 


and private enterprise all done up in 


one package; that individual ownet ship 


does not give even the owner the right 
to destroy land or use it contrary to the 
public good; that the Supreme Court 


has upheld such decisions to the benefit 
of all. 

Legislation to save land is no dif- 
ferent than 
that would 
by reckless 
one thing—but zoni 
We have the latter as 


not 


afety laws to protect lives 


mowed down 


therwise be 


Property rights are 


= , 
aqarivers., 


1 
ng laws are another. 


well as the fori er, 


so why have land- legislation 


for crops as well as for business and 


residential use of land? 
Through no effort on the part of the 


majority of us, but through the study 


and work of scientists who kept the 
conservation movement going, we are 
not working in the dark so far as pat- 
terns for a land policy are concerned. 
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. the forest became a memory.” 


realize there is such a thi 
But its 


Few 
rural zoning. goals make urban 
| 


planning look like a transitory parlor 
game so far as contributions to humanity 
are concerned. 
In 1929, the 
“That 
may 


Wisconsin 


boards of an) 


legislature 
voted : county ’ 
county by ordinance regulate, 
restrict, and determine the areas within 


1 


which agriculture, forestry, and recrea- 


tion may be conducted es 
In 1933, Oneida County in that state 
the the United 


restrict use of rural 


became first in States 
to thus 
Twenty-three counties 


taking five million acres out of qultiva- 


lands. 
followed suit, 
tion and devoting them to forestry and 
recreation for which that land was only 
suited in the first place. 

Farm abandonment, chronic tax de- 
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linquency, high costs of local govern- 
ment and public relief forced them into 
it. The payoff came in preventing new 
settlers from making similar mistakes 
on nonagricultural lands; also in the 
passing of companion legislation such 
as the state forest-crop law encouraging 
forest production and assuring profits 
to private citizens individually, and col- 
lectively, too, in general benefits for 
the entire county. 

Of course in the 1870’s the American 
Association for Advancement of Science 
touched off a whole string of measures 


forests as 


and laws for preserving 

“requisites for maintenance of favor- 
able water conditions,” and for pro- 
tecting all United States timber lands 


to assure current as well as future needs 
in wood and lumber. 

The public, then as now, were indif- 
ferent and went on shouting almost up 
to the 20th century, “Uncle Sam is so 
us each a farm.” 
Che kept 


and finally the first big drive for con- 


rich he can give 
scientists plugging away 


servation of all natural resources was 
opened in, Theodore Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration with a conference in the White 
House. Van Hise said this was the first 
time politicians, Supreme Court justices, 
private citizens, Cabinet members and 
the President of the United States met 
on an equal footing in discussion of an 
important national issue. 

This issue was conservation—keeping 
oil and water where they belonged. 
[he conferees outlined principles. Later 
entire American continent and fi- 
the 


participate in the wise utilization and 


the 
nally whole world was invited to 
preservation of all natural resources. 
National 
60th 


back) voting down an appropriation of 


came in the form 


(20 


response 


of the Congress Congresses 


$25,000 to give the conservationists the 
set-up for action, and the wherewithal 
what 


really see 


to get around and 
needed to be done. 


Internationally, the world answered 


with two wars destroying resources 
which can not be replaced for count- 
less years. Ironically, the same things 


that go into war and destruction go 
into peace and construction. The choice 
is ours. 

A tailor-made example is the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in action. 
Through local, state and federal cooper- 
ation, it supplied more than 60 per cent 
of the 98,000 tons of elemental phos- 
phorus that were provided for the armed 
forces for use in incendiary bombs, 
tracer bullets, smoke screens and other 


combat uses. 
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“Routine plowing 


wrecked much of the land which had 
capabilities only in grazing.” 





But it also supplied in wartime and 
is still supplying in peacetime, phos- 
phorus and other compounds as fertil- 
izers to enrich land here and abroad 
to prevent millions from starving. 

You may not like TVA for political 
or social reasons but experts predict 
controversial issues which loom so big 
to us now will be nil compared to 
what we did with and for the soil in 
recorded history. TVA has lessons in 
land policy for us. 

We can’t get away from facts: TVA’s 
forethought in building storage reser- 
voirs prevented a 7.4 million dollar flood 
damage in 1947; also over 4,000 demon- 
stration farms in the valley increased 
yields in oats by 175 per cent, and in 
corn and wheat by 100 per cent, using 
TVA’s methods and fertilizers. 

If you feel TVA has interfered with 
private enterprise in the latter respect, 
Van Hise stressed the urgent need for 
fertilizers forty years ago in Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin lectures and repeated 
it in book form in many reprintings of 
“Conservation of Natural Resources.” 
He said: 

“The conservation of our phosphates 
is the most crucial, the most important, 
the most far-reaching with reference to 
the future of this nation of any of the 
problems of conservation.” 

If private concerns didn’t pick up this 
red hot tip, and TVA came along to 
do the job which should have been done 





a quarter of a century before, whose 
fault it is? 

In 1933, when Congress gave TVA 
the go-ahead signal, soil scientist Hugh 
H. Bennett was quite concerned about 
the million acres lost to productivity 
but not missed by us. We had to 
dramatize these facts before we would 
listen at all. 

However, his zeal won and he became 
chief of the “first comprehensive, sci- 
entific action effort in the world to 
achieve conservation of soil and water 
resources on a nation-wide scale.” After 
a two-year tryout as the Soil Erosion 
Service in the Department of Interior, 
it gained official recognition as Soil 
Conservation Service in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Something new in agricultural tech- 
niques thus came into our lives. The 
old one-terrace and gully-plug attacks 
as a cure-all for millions of sick acres 
gave way to a blend of control measures 
including crop rotation, strip-cropping 
and contouring to mention only a few 
because the selection depends upon the 
capability and needs of the specific 
farmland. 

Under the pooled knowledge and ac- 
tion of farmers, county agents, engi- 
neers, agronomists, biologists, soil and 
farm-management specialists, we moved 
forward to increased production, con- 
servation and better living without the 


ee) it 
. Ke. é 
~ — 


s even knowing such a 


majority of 1 


victory was in the making. 

Now the Soil Conservation Service 
supplies technical advice and _ assists 
with practical application of agricultural 
science in almost 2,000 Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts as of February 15, 1947. 

Farmer-owned and farmer-run, these 
districts are legal units of local govern- 
ment set up under laws in 46 states and 
in Puerto Rico, too. But there is 90 
per cent of the conservation job still 
to be done. 

One of the most active districts at 
the present was’ born with a struggle. 
The very idea of it was laughed off at 
a schoolhouse meeting at a time when 
every farm in the community had a 
canyon-size gully. The original group 
of farmers persisted for a whole year 
before putting it across. Now the mem- 
bers point to the certificate of organ- 
ization and say, “Why didn’t they tell 
us about conservation forty years ago?” 

That is just the trouble. We didn’t 
listen either. Van Hise forty years ago 
pointed out the two most difficult and 
most urgent problems in conservation 
were: 1. Getting practical agricultural 
science across to all six million farm- 
ers; 2. Educating us to the need for 
conservation and for wise legislation 
to support it. 

Are you going to pass up a land 
policy now and go down in “human 


xk 


erosion ?” 
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This first-hand account shows the good effect community-organized charity 


has on other nations when it is personally administered. 
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EFORE leaving the United 


States, it is no secret that many 
of us were worried that the 
Friend Ships arriving in France and 
Italy n ioht be delayed by strikes and 


that the gift of the American people 


ight face Communist riots and opposi- 


ably in advance of the 


first ship’s arrival, therefore, I sent my 


sistant, David Karr, by air to Paris 


help make advance preparations 


He received the warmest cooperation 
from the French Government, from the 
American Ambassador, 


Jefferson Cat- 


fery, and, naturallv, from the American 
reliet agencies. In the end, the dock 
vorkers of Le Havre, whose strikes 
previously had crippled that Communist- 


dominated volunteered to unload 


port, 


Friend Ship without pay. 


The French Government assigned the 


Minister of Health and Education, 
Madame Poinso-Chapuis, to work with 
us. She submitted a list of cities of 


greatest d, which was approved by 


the An 


agreed that approximately 90 per 


nec 


erican relief agencies. I[t was 
also 
cent of the food should fo to children, 
and that they should receive this food 
through regularly conducted lunches for 
underprivileged children at the public 
chools and at orphanages. In this way, 
the the children at 
taken 
and thus run the risk of reaching the 
black market The 


cent of the food went to approximately 
100,000 aged people 


food was eaten by 


school and would not be home 


remaining 10 per 


in distress, 


Distribution of Food in France 
Within thirty minutes to an hour after 
the train arrived, I personally saw trucks 
backed up to the cars unloading flour, 
sugar, and canned milk. The distributing 
of assorted canned goods was more dif- 


ficult. They had to be placed in a 
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warehouse and rted out. which took 


considerable time 


French Friendship Trains 
In all, a total of ten Friendship trains 


was run through 


Krance. On the main- 


liner, running from Paris to Marseilles, 


Geottrey Parsons, editor of the Paris 


edition of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, acted as master of ceremonies, 
while Robert Blake of American Aid 
to France introduced the different relief 
representatives. I spoke briefly on be- 


half of the donors of the food. 


At a luncheon with American press 
representatives in Paris, a 


and radio 


committee was appointed under Henry 


Cassidy of NBC to have other American 
newsmen accompany each of the other 
French Friendship trains. Some of the 
\merican newspapermen — particularly 
Lansing Warren of the New York 


/imes, Paul Ghali of the Chicago Daily 
Vews, and Bob Parker of 


Vews Service 


International 
made excellent speeche Ss. 


Press reports from French news- 


papers in the different cities visited by 


the nine other French trains all were 


most enthusiastic. Local ceremonies 


were held in each town, and the people 


seemed to appreciate the fact that 


Americans took the trouble to deliver 
the food personally. I know this was 
the case at the towns which I visited 


myself such as Dijon, Lyons, Valence, 


and Avignon. 


Paris Reception 
The French Government was anxious to 
give us a really rousing reception, and 
| am told that never except in war time 
The 
first ceremony was in Le Havre where 
Caffery, Mme. Chapuis 


and I welcomed the Friend Ship. I no- 


had such ceremonies taken place. 
Ambassador 


ticed that even during the ceremony the 


French railroads were shunting cars 


ENDSHIP TRAIN 





ilongside the ship ready to unload i 
hurry 
The held 


days later, after the ship was partially 


Paris reception was two 
unloaded and the first train arrived in 


Le 


Caffery and I, together with the Préfet 


Paris from Havre. Ambassador 
of the Department of the Seine, made 
brief speeches at the station platform 
The train was then unloaded and about 
fifty trucks paraded the food 


the 


down the 
Arc de 


Triomphe (the first time in peacetime 


Champs Elysees past 
history that trucks have been allowed 
on the Champs Elysees) then down the 
Hotel De Ville 
Mayor Pierre De 
wel- 
crowd was in the 
Hotel De Ville. 
Mayor De Gaulle and I[ spoke briefly, 


Rue de Rivoli, to the 
hall), 
brother « 


( city where 


Gaulle, f the General, 


large 


the 


comed us. A 
square outside 
and then the Mayor gave us a very 
fine reception inside the historic City 
Hall of 


There were various other receptions 


Paris. 


the most notable being that 
Auriol 


eloquently in appreciation of the Friend- 


in Paris— 
by President who spoke most 


ship Train. 


Main Line Friendship Train 
Our reception at Valence was _ partic- 
interesting, because four Com- 


had killed at the 


railroad station just a few weeks before. 


ularly 
munist strikers been 
Despite this, the Communist members 
of the City Council came to the recep- 
tion at the Hotel De Ville. The Mayor 
remarked privately that the Friendship 
Train was so popular they could not 
afford to stay away. 

We arrived in Marseilles on Christ- 
This is the city in which the 
with one boatload of wheat, 


We had 


expected riots from the Communist op- 


mas Eve. 
Russians, 
received a tremendous ovation. 
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ONLY PEOPLE CAN BE FRIENDLY By Felix 


Drew Pearson has consented to share with Kiwanis the personal 
report he made to the Friendship Train committee. The full 


‘ report was given to The Kiwanis Magasine and significant ex- 


cerpts are printed here. 

Because the service clubs contributed so fully in both time and 
goods to the success of the effort over here, all Kiwanians will 
be interested in this first-hand account of the enthusiasm with 
which the Friendship Trains were received abroad. But even 
more significant is the fact that Mr. Pearson’s story shows how 
much more effective charity can be when it is adnunistered with 
out an intermediary. 

Service club members particularly are well aware that there 
is a much more beneficial and lasting result when local community 
charity is accompanied by personal contact. This same principle 
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surely applies to the world community. Feeding and clothing the 
destitute is an obligation of humanity and not something that 
should be deleaated to government. 

Friendship among nations is the greatest need in the world 
today, but it is the friendship of the people of one nation fo 
the people of another—not of the government of one for the 
government of the other. We should not expect government to 
be very adroit in this function of friendliness—it ts too personal 
an obligation. 

There ts a growing inclination in this country to expect thi 
government to do everything. Surely the least appropriate func 
tions for the people themselves to relinquish to the politicians are 
the very human and personal obligations of Christian charity. 

A reading of Mr. Pearson's report will make this point clear 








position in Marseilles, but our reception 
was most cordial, while the newspaper 
editorials were just as enthusiastic as 
those in Paris. 
Italy 

Early reports from Italy indicated that 
the Italians did not entirely understand 
the Friendship Train; so I sent my 
assistant ahead to Rome. There, the 
American Embassy, and later the Italian 
Government, gave excellent cooperation. 
Although the start was slow, the recep- 
tion in Italy in the end was just as 
enthusiastic, possibly more so, than that 
in France. 

Italian Press 
Upon my arrival in Rome, I held a 
press conference, which in my entire 
experience as a newspaperman was 
unique. It began at 3 p. m. and ended 
at 6 p. m. About one hundred Italian 
newspapermen came streaming in and 
out, and I had to repeat the story of 
the Friendship Train in America three 
or four times. The results in the Italian 
press the next day were certainly worth 
the time spent. Every paper, except the 
two Communist sheets, had laudable 
stories about the Friendship Train. One 
paper, Momento Sera, proposed that an 
important work of Italian art be sent 
to the United States as a token of 
thanks. This barrage of press comment 
continued all during our stay in Italy 
and as I went through northern Italy 
a week later, the newspapers were still 
featuring first-page stories. 


Naples Reception 
At first the Italian Government did not 
plan to unload the SS E-xiria until two 
days after it landed, due to the fact 
that it arrived on Saturday. However, 
they caught the spirit of things, started 
men to work immediately, and the ship 
was all unloaded by Sunday. The Min- 


ister of Marine, Mr. Cappa, and Vice 
Premier Piciardi, both went to Naples 
with Ambassador Dunn and me to par 
ticipate in the reception. The boxcars 
had been decorated not only with posters 
which we sent from the United States, 
but with posters especially printed by 
the Italian Relief Agency ENDSI, and 
with the Italian and American flags. 


Rome Reception 
The Rome reception took place two days 
later, when the first train of food ar- 
rived. One hundred and fifty trucks 
paraded from the railroad station up 
past the Palazzo Venezia where Mus- 
solini made his famous speech, past the 
Coliseum to the Campidoglio, where, 
alongside the statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
the Mayor of Rome made a brief speech 
and I officially presented the food. 
Premier De Gasperi, Count Sforza, and 


others were present. 


Italian Friendship Trains 

A total of four trains was run through 
Italy—one from Rome up the main-line 
to Milan and then to the Yugoslav 
border at Gorizia. The second left from 
Genoa and also went through other 
northern towns ending at Venice. The 
third train left from Naples, going 
through Southern Italy, while the fourth 
train left from Palermo and went 
through Sicily. Later, the SS Hoosier 
State made a special stop at Trieste at 
the request of General Bryant Moore 
who was anxious to give a demonstra- 
tion of American friendship in that 
beleagured city. 

I rode on the first train out of Rome. 
The receptions in such cities as Florence 
and Bologna were really heartwarming. 
However, our best receptions were in 
smaller towns after leaving Milan. They 


became so enthusiastic and so overpow- 


ering that | gave instructions to the 
engineer to stop at any station where 
people were gathered. This resulted in 
our stopping the train almost every 
fifteen minutes. At Gorizia about 10,000 
people crowded in the square outside the 
railroad station. At Udine we had to 
adjourn from the railroad station to the 
town square where we had a most en- 
thusiastic welcome. The same was more 
or less true at Padua. 


Italian Distribution 

The American relief agencies decided 
that in Italy 75 per cent of the food 
should go to children through orphan 
ages, schools, etc., and 25 per cent to 
widows of veterans, and blind and aged 
veterans. Distribution in Italian cities 
also was immediate. 

Some sidelights. What touched me 
both in Italy and France was that the 
ordinary man in the street seemed to 
know all about the train. And, if he knew 
you were connected with it, there was 
nothing he wouldn’t do for you. That 
was true of taxicab drivers, policemen, 
telephone operators, and everyone else. 
I was told that it would take me two 
days to get a telephone call through to 
the United States, but when the operator 
heard [ was with the Friendship Train 
she put it through in fifteen minutes. 

We were told by American news- 
papermen and Embassy officials that 
never since the war had there been any- 
thing to equal our reception in both 
countries. 

Returning through Paris three weeks 
later, I found that the French news- 
papers were still talking about the 
Friendship Train and the Minister of 
Education had officially approved a 
plan for a contest in the schools of 
France on the subject of American 


xk * 


Friendship. 
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By Beth Cox 


OW and then a newspaper item 


appears telling the story of a 


child who played in an auto- 
mobile. He released the brake, the car 
coasted down hill, and the youngster 


was injured. Or an account is printed 
of a small boy who was lost for hours 
in a dirty sewer pipe. 

Recognizing the allure of the unusual 
for children, the Park Commission offi- 
cials at Memphis, Tennessee, have in- 
stalled recreational facilities that give 
to the youth of that city a different 
one that provides 


type of amusement; 


adventure and novelty with complete 
safety. 

At the piayground in Overton Park 
house have 


concrete foundations of a 


been erected. The highest part stands 
about three feet from the ground. Here 
children may climb without the danger 
For 
other balancing acts, several tree trunks 


of falling timber, or rusty nails. 


are mounted sturdily on frames. 


Evervbody knows that small feet love 
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to run up and down stairs. So here art 
concrete steps leading up—and stopping 
midair. 

Under the shade of ancient elm trees 
large sewer pipes yawn invitingly. 
Crawling through, or astride the 
child 
dirtier than 


knees 


top 
becom« 
left 


squirming 


of them, a could never 


lost, or get the dust 


by many small and 
bodies. 

Probably the most popular item is an 
Park Com- 
junk 


When the car was first placed in the 


old automobile, which the 


mission salvaged from a heap. 
park, it gleamed with fresh red paint, 
and its hard rubber tires were bright. 
Complete, except for a few gadgets to 
make it go, it was the children’s own 
Now it 
slick as a needle by sliding jeans and 
hands, bereft of 


automobile. stands, polished 


busy minus hood, 
steering wheel, but still loved by all 
the children. The old car takes a daily 
beating from its many small friends, 
but the creaking fenders continue to 
wave gaily, “Come and play.” 

And the children of Memphis do come 
kkk 


and play—safely and happily. 
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The Canadian Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO has 


19 


agricultural, educational, labor, service clubs, culiural and other 


launched a nation-wide program to help meet the urgent needs organizations. International Vice-President Charles H. Hulse 


of educational, scientific and cultural institutions in the war- 


devastated countries. The immediate task is to raise $5,000,000 to this drive. 


in funds and supplies as Canada’s contribution. 

The campaign is being conducted jointly by the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children and the Canadian Council for Recon- 
struction through UNESCO. These are voluntary organizations 
supported by dominion and provincial governments, industrial, 


has pledged the support of all the Kiwanis clubs in Canada 


This report of William Benton, on the latest conference of 
UNESCO, will be of especial interest to Kiwanians in Canada— 
which, of course, does not detract from its importance to mem- 
bers in the United States as well. 

ere r . CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIO MMITTEE 
George H. Burke, + APEAIAS FOe CANN 


ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 





Culture Spearheads the Peace 


By William Benton  cHairman, vu. Ss. DELEGATION TO THE UNESCO GENERAL CONFERENCE 


NESCO—the United Nations 

Educational, Scientific and Cul- 

tural Organization — is often 
described as “the people’s agency” of 
the United Nations. More than any 
other member of the UN family it pro- 
poses to be a link directly between 
peoples. It proposes to use the tools of 
education, science and culture to build 
peace by building understanding among 
peoples. 

None of the eight specialized agencies 
of the UN is closer to the aims and 
purposes of Kiwanis than this intellec- 
tually ambitious child of the United 
Nations. 

The thirty-six member nations of 
UNESCO, dedicated to this high pur- 
pose, celebrated UNESCO's first birth- 
day at the General Conference held 
recently in Mexico City and attended 
by your own representative, Interna- 
tional Secretary O. E. Peterson. It was 
the first chance this specialized agency 
of the United Nations has had to build 
a program based on previous experi- 
ence. 

UNESCO was born, at the end of 
World War II, in a pink glow of hope 
and optimism. This mood was rapidly 
modified as the problems of creating a 
working program were faced. The 
Mexico City Conference was its first 


big test. How did it measure up? What 
progress had it made in its first year? 
What are its future prospects? 

At my final press conference at the 
end of the meeting in Mexico, I dis- 
cussed UNESCO's chances of success. 
I said that, even if it fails to develop 
beyond its present scale of effort, 
UNESCO will be worth many times 
what it costs. I added that, judged 
against the soaring hope of its con- 
stitution —to build the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind to the 
point where war is inconceivable—even 


by this standard UNESCO has per- 

















haps a ten per cent chance to succeed. 
Where so many past movements and 
organizations for peace have failed, that 
is a tremendous chance and a bold pre 
diction. Even if the gamble Were only 
two per cent, it would warrant all effort 
To: neglect it would be to yield to 
cynicism and despair. 

The United States delegation, which 
included some of our most distinguished 
scientists, scholars and _ educational 
leaders, is unanimous in declaring that 
this Second General Conference was 
marked success. Many of us went to 
Mexico not without fear as to the pros- 
pects. The climate at the recent interna- 
tional Conferences in Geneva, London, 
and Lake Success had been stormy. 
The barometer of public opinion was 
low. There were even dire predictions 
that some member states might boycott 
the conference and that others might 
withdraw. 

As soon as it convened it was appar- 
ent that this UNESCO meeting was in 
for some sharp debate. Early in the 
proceedings the Polish delegation in- 
troduced a resolution aimed at what 
they termed “warmongering.” This was 
on the whole quite similar to a contro- 
versial resolution that had been vio- 
lently argued at the United Nations 


Assembly a few weeks previously. 





This is only the front of the center section of the teachers training school in northwest Mexico City. In this vast modern building, 
the second session of the General Conference of UNESCO was held a few months ago at which Kiwanis International was represented. 
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However, the Polish resolution 
soon superseded by a moving appeal, 
drafted by the did not 
carry the implications contained in the 


was 
French, which 


Polish proposal that were dangerous to 


freedom of speech. The French reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted, 
pledged UNESCO “to combat surren- 


r 
der to fear and every thought or action 
which may threaten a just and lasting 
peace.” 

In all there were perhaps half a dozen 
issues that brought forth headlines, One 


was the temporary tempest between the 


British and American delegations over 


the program for press, radio and films 


for the coming year. A satisfactory 


compromise was quickly reached be- 





















The Latin American nations bent 
every energy toward having Spanish 


included with English and French as a 


permanent working language of the 
General Conference. Among other 


things the addition of the Spanish lan- 
guage would cost UNESCO at least an 
a million dollars an- 
had 


extra quarter of 
This 


bearing on the defeat of the proposal. 


nually. factor alone great 


The Latin American countries and 
those of the Near East successfully 
combined to upset the Secretariat’s 


plans to hold the next General Confer- 
at UNESCO 
Paris and put across Beirut, Lebanon, 
as the site of the 1948 conference. 


ence headquarters in 


3ut such disputes were overshadowed 

















General view of a portion of Normal School Auditorium during plenary session of UNESCO. 
Booths in the background were occupied by the translators, important to success of meeting. 


the British interest in the re- 


habilitation of technical facilities and a 


tween 

primary American objective of lower- 
ing barriers to the free flow of ideas. 
Dr, 


gress, reported in a recent broadcast: 


Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
“The issue of the free flow of informa- 
tion through press, radio and films gen- 
erated as much heat as any problem we 
faced at the Conference. It was a battle 
all the United 


States has always favored the widest 


on levels. Obviously, 


dissemination of information across na- 


boundaries, and when it comes 


and 


tional 


to the flow of information 


iree 
ideas, this country has always favored 
all efforts to break down any barriers 
to communication among peoples. It is 
to but 


many Europeans fear what some call 


for Americans believe it 


hard 


‘American cultural imperialism’ and 
they saw in the American effort to re- 
move barriers an attempt to dominate 
world communications, They quickly 
became that no 


such intention existed and accepted our 


convinced, however, 


proposal for removal of barriers.” 


by a genuine desire for accomplishment 
and the conference ended right side up. 

UNESCO has variously been called 
“the conscience” of the United Nations 
and “the moral and ethical spearhead” 
to 
tury culture. Its sights are so high that 


of man’s effort save twentieth cen- 
it will always have more than its fair 
share of critics—critics who expect it 
to perform some quick miracle of peace. 
They forget perhaps the classic com- 
that 
nothing with more difficulty than theit 


ment of Spinoza men govern 
tongues. 

No miracle happened in Mexico City. 
Instead a relatively small beginning 
was made on the hard road to universal 
understanding. Today the challenge of 
UNESCO consists as much in the mod- 
est realism of its beginnings as in the 
universal the 


hopes to build around the peace. The 


strength of defenses it 
conference in Mexico City has provided 
the link between the bright dreams and 
the hard, painstaking work, necessary 
their The work 


now begun: in education, where teach- 


to achievement, has 
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William Benton, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and head of U.S. delegation to UNESCO, 
with Kendric Marshall and Albert H. Rosen- 
thal, advisors with delegation, as they 
emerged from delegation plane at Mexico City. 


ers will begin to look at their tools and 
the things they are to teach; in science, 


where men learn better how to 


work together ; 


may 
in the broad field of let 
ters, art, music, where there is so much 
of common understanding and commor 
appreciation among men; above all in 
the new field of modern communications 
where ideas and information are moved 
among great masses of people. 

As in the previous year, top priority 
in plans for the coming year will agai 
go to providing leadership for the re 
the 
educational and cultural facilities in th: 
Obviously 


construction and rehabilitation of 
war devastated countriés. 
UNESCO cannot seriously contemplate 
an effective world-wide educational pro- 
gram unttl the elementary materials are 
again available in something approach- 
ing normal supply. 

Early last year, for instance, it was 
reported that lead pencils in Greece cost 
$5 apiece. Children were taken to the 
beaches where they wrote their lessons 
in the sand. Hearing of this, the Camp 
Fire Girls of San Francisco collected 
some 800,000 pencils which they sent 
overseas by air freight. This was but 
one example among hundreds which 
made it possible for Dr. Harold Snyder, 
director of the Committee for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction in 
the United States, to the 
delegates in Mexico that American 
organizations had voluntarily made con- 
tributions totaling more than $62,000,- 
000 for educational reconstruction. The 


needs 


report to 


of the devastated countries 


(Continued on page 52) 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


DO PREACHERS MAKE YOU SICK? 


HE president of my club has appointed me chair- 

man of the Committee on Support-of the Churches 

in Their Spiritual Aims. Me! I bet a lot of folks 
in my town got a laugh out of that. Now I have to go to 
church. 

At a recent Kiwanis meeting I said to my friend Burt, 
“IT don’t believe you go to church any oftener than I do. 
How come?” He frowned and said, “Oh, that darned 
preacher makes me sick!” 

His reply shocked me because I like that preacher a lot. 
I began to think about him and how very human he is. I 
knew how he had helped a couple of boys to haul out an 
old boat, and paint and caulk it so that they could go fish- 
ing. And he went fishing with them. I smiled as | re- 
called his sense of humor. When his cat had three kittens 
and they began to follow him all over the house, he named 
them Surely, Goodness and Mercy, because he said they 
would probably follow him all the days of his life. He visits 
the sick faithfully, and the old people of his congregation, 
and they all love him. It just couldn’t be that Burt didn’t 
like him as a pastor. 

Then I began to think about him as a preacher. As soon 
as I did that, I realized what Burt meant. That preacher 
had made me sick several times. 

[ recalled the Sunday he had preached about the Prodigal 
Son. He seemed to think that the reason the father had 
killed the fatted cali when the boy came home was that his 
conscience was hurting him and he feared he was to blame for 
his son’s leaving home in the first place. The preacher said 
that maybe the father was so busy with his cattle that he 
had never taken time to make friends with his son, so the 
son had never confided in him. He talked quite a bit on 
that and then he became personal. He wondered if our 


children felt that their parents were their best friends. He’ 


wondered if one of them got into trouble, would he come 
first to his parents and confide in them. He wondered just 
how much time each of us devoted to making friends and 
confidants of our children. 

He made me sick, all right! Sick at heart. Sick because 
I realized that maybe I didn’t spend enough time with my 
child. Made me sick because | was not at all sure that my 
child would come to me first in time of trouble and confide 
that trouble to me. 

Another Sunday he was talking about the custom of the 


old time tyrannical kings who killed every messenger who 
brought bad news. From this he branched off into the 
thought that it was human to bear bad news instead of 
good news. 

He wondered how many in his congregation would rather 
tell something nice about a friend than repeat something 
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scandalous about him. He wondered if we circulated the 
story of a happy marriage as quickly as we circulated the 
rumor of an impending divorce. He wondered if we were 
as anxious to praise a good, honest city official publicly as 
we were to whisper the gossip that one of them was taking 
graft from the underworld. 

That sermon made me sick, too. Sick to remember how 
guilty I was of the very sin he was discussing. 

Then there was that sermon of forgiveness, with Christ 
saying: “Go and sin no more. Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
He got personal with that, too, and asked me the question 
direct if I had forgiven people who had wronged me. He 
made me sick, all right! I had three or four old grudges 
I had been nursing against’ people who had done me dirt 
in times past, and I had been watching my chances to get 
square with them. Then that preacher began to tell me 
that carrying those grudges in my heart was souring my 
life, not the lives of the people against whom I held them. 
He said that as followers in the footsteps of Christ, it was 
our duty to forgive people who had wronged us, and forget 
about it. 

Right there I forgave them all and forgot them all, but 
to this minute I am not sure that I didn’t forgive them 
so that I would be able to forget them and be happier myself. 

Sometimes I have sat behind old man Kelsey in church. 
Old man Kelsey has a million dollars and he is as tight 
with his money as the bark on a tree. I watch him when 
the plate is passed and I know he doesn’t put in half as 
much as I do with my small income. The day the preacher 
gave that sermon about being generous in your support of 
the church, [ had a fine time. He was skinning the hide 
off the old man, and he wasn’t preaching at me at all! Boy, 
did I enjoy that sermon. That day the preacher didn’t 
make me sick. 

The more I think of it, the more I realize that the only 
time that darned preacher makes me sick is when he treads 
on my toes by preaching about some of the more prominent 
of my sins. 

Maybe a preacher doesn’t do you much good unless he 
does make you sick every now and then, 

The next time I see Burt, I’m going to ask him some 
questions and see if I can't find out just what it was the 
preacher was saying when he got under Burt’s skin. Then 
I am going to tell Burt how the preacher made me sick, 
and just why, and see if I can’t get Burt to come to church 
again. 

People like Burt and me need church a lot more than 
people like you. And the preacher needs us, We give him 
a lot of good material, 
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How Does Your ‘Trafic Flow? 


By Franklin M. Krem/ DIRECTOR, NORTH 


HE traffic problem is not simple. 
It is complex, touching almost 


every aspect of American life. 
[here are no formulas by which cities 
and states can easily reduce accidents, 
eliminate congestion and make driving 
on their streets and highways orderly 
and safe. 

Wherever you 
find a city having a rate 


congestion, you will 


But we do know this: 


low accident 
and a minimum of 
find an efficient police department, an 
interested safety council or group of 


civic organizations, an intense educa- 
tional program, and a sound engineer- 
ing plan. All that entails a vast amount 
of’ work and expenditure of a consider- 
able amount of public money. 

It isn’t a campaign that can be under- 
taken with the same routine prepara- 
tion used in gathering scrap, collecting 
clothes for the needy or saving grain by 
keeping fowl off the table. It is much 
more complex than these worthy proj 
ects. It requires alterations in govern- 
ment, public education and civic support. 

Success is based upon the three major 
factors noted above: enforcement, 
which is primarily a policing job; edu 
cation, in which all civic groups of the 
community must cooperate; and engi 
that 


entails maintenance of qualified engi 


neering, a specialized function 
neering personnel. 

Trying to get intelligent traffic super- 
vision in your city without the operation 
of all three of these factors is like your 
son trying to ride his tricycle with one 
off. It 
enforcement, education and engineering 


wheel won't go. Comparing 
with the wheels. of a tricycle can go 
than that. The 
the and to 


power is applied for locomotion, is com- 


further front wheel, 


which has pedals which 


parable to the supervision or enforce- 
ment phase of the control program. The 
two back wheels, which are equally 
important if you expect to move and 
maneuver, we can call education and 
engineering. 

Let’s take enforcement first, I'll not 
give formal definition. 


try to you a 


Enforcement or supervision depends 
upon the police and the courts, as you 
probably realize. It also depends upon 
the laws and ordinances that you have 
provided. 

If your traffic laws were made back 
when you could sell buggy whips for a 
But don’t 


race off to your city council and pass 


living, get them modernized. 


laws like crazy just to get something 
new on the books; review the recom- 


mendations covering laws and _ ordi- 
nances made by the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference, obtain counsel 
of your police traffic enforcement units. 
Be certain that your new laws contain 
tools which will help your police in 
their jobs. 

There are many things that Kiwani- 
ans can do to help police in their task 
Obtaining 


of supervising traffic. uni- 


FIC INSTITUTE 


formity in city and state law is one of 
them. 

Maybe your city has an unreasonably 
low speed limit on one of its streets. 
The limit is prescribed by ordinance. 
You 


ignores it and your traffic officer ignores 


don’t obey it, your neighbor 
both of you when you pass him making 
35 or 40 miles an hour. 

So what happens when an outlander 
comes through, maybe a good Kiwanian 
Sauk 


other cities are posted from 30 to 


from Center? Similar speeds in 
35 
mile speeds. The visitor is confused and 
doggone mad. He either ignores the 
signs, and possibly other needed and 
reasonable ones, or slows to the stated 
speed and glares at you and your neigh- 
bor as you careen past him at twice 
his speed. 


On the other side of town, on a street 





Because of the fact that no city or state can have enough men to cover all streets and in- 
tersections, a spot map showing where accidents are occurring and why, makes possible the 
assigning of men to locations of high accident frequency. The accident rate soon drops. 
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The second in this series 

of articles on community traffic 
problems turns up some enlightening 
facts on the psychology 

of enforcement and the need 


for police training. 

















































which is dangerous and posted for lower 
speeds, you will conform with the law. 
But 
your example ignores the signs. 


the visitor who is now following 
He 
He 


may be stopped by the same officer who 


may be involved in an accident. 


permitted his present speed on the other 
\fter 
clawed by your traffic officer and has 


street. he has been verbally 


paid his fine, he departs your town. 
And 
name, he has most unpleasant thoughts. 


forever after, when he hears its 

\ithough greater uniformity is being 
achieved as more cities adopt the model 
ordinances and more states adopt the 
uniform vehicle code, much progress is 
yet to be made. In 1938 a survey re- 
vealed that there were 32 variations of 
the arm signal in use in 48 states. You 
could throw a cigaret out your window, 
backhand, underhand or side arm, and 
Such sectional 


with the law. 


| conform 

differences would not be dangerous if 

Americans stayed home all the time, but 
we don’t. 

Your police personnel must be trained 

in modern techniques of traffic control. 

They must know how to supervise traffic 


with intelligence. 











You don’t throw new men into your 
factories without training, but, amaz- 
ingly, you allow public officials to hire 
policemen, clothe them and place them 
in service with little or no training. 
Although this has improved in recent 
If 


to be good, personnel 


years, it is still a common practice. 
enforcement is 
responsible for it must know what to do 
and how to do it in a way that guaran- 
tees a minimum of public opposition. 

Here is what may happen to you if 
you are involved in an accident handled 
by a traffic police officer who is not 
adequately trained. 

You have an accident. Your leg is 
broken and you are stunned and help- 


less. You have only a vague idea of 
what is happening. <A_ police officer 


arrives. 

Cars are piling up on both sides of 
your car which is blocking the roadway. 
You can’t tell whether the noise in your 
head is from their horns or the rever- 
berations from a cracked skull. 

The officer, who should be an aid to 
you in your hour of need, is excited. 
His duty at this time is to prevent the 
accident from growing more compli- 








Enforcement has only half begun when traffic violators 
are apprehended on the highways. The full effect depends 
upon adequate presentation of evidence in court and final 
sentencing. The box score on police traffic arrests must 
be weighed against the number of court convictions. 


cated, to give you assistance, to protect 
your property and, if the law has been 
violated, to initiate punitive action. But 
he has not been trained. 

While the officer is running around 
your car, like a beagle around a squirrel 
tree, a motorist, attempting to break 
through the jam, slides into your car. 
The 


officer, feeling that he must get you out 


The crash doesn’t help your leg. 


in a hurry, tries to move you alone. 
The simple fracture of your leg is com 
glad t 
escape the pain and your fiendish, blue 


pounded and you pass out, 
coated protector. 

When you come to again you are in 
the parkway, cradled up to your ears 


cold 


confused, 


in slush. The officer, frightened, 


and angry, is abusive and 
insulting. All you want is to escape this 
monster and the pain, but you don’t, 
not until experienced policemen arrive 
to take over. 

Before they arrive this has happened: 
Your accident has grown into a three 
car collision, your leg fracture has been 
complicated dangerously by the officer’s 
ignorance, your car has been pilfered, 
witnesses have vanished, the officer has 
abused and insulted you, and, most 
important, because of his ignorance of 
physical evidence of accidents, the offi- 
cer has charged you with speeding 55 
miles an hour when you were doing 335, 


Mad? 
should be mad. 


You bet you are! And you 
sut before you blame 
the officer entirely, examine your police 


training program. See how much equip- 
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ent your city has provided. Find out 
how the officers in your city are selected. 
(,ood administration of police work in 
traffic is wholly dependent upon facts. 
To these, 


must keep complete, accurate and cen- 


learn the police department 
tralized records of all traffic collisions. 
Spot Maps Help 

hould be analyzed and charted 
on spot maps daily. Once it is deter- 
mined where traffic losses are occurring, 
The 


can assign men to loca- 


and why possible. 


olution is 
administrator 


tions of high accident frequency at the 


time accidents are happening This 


imple procedure is called selective en- 
forcement and is necessary because no 


or state can ever have enough 


en to cover all streets and intersections. 


The records are also the basis for most 
engineering improvement and provide 
uMmunition and intelligent direction for 
the educational program. 


Enforcement also depends upon good 
court 
must | 


tramc problem and its direct relation- 


aft Trafhe judges and prose- 


utors lave knowledge of the 


hip to the economic health of a city 
wr state. They must also have a clear 
picture of the police system of control. 


t 
{ onterences are now he ing held through- 


ut the country for court personnel. One 


tf the most portant things they teach 


the methods used by traffic police in 


aking their arrests, and the reasons 


in arrests. 


hor making certa 


Police morale, hence intelligent 


upervision, cannot be maintained unless 
are just and intelligent. Here is 
one reason why. 

John 


training has impressed upon him 


Smith is a motorcycle officer. 


the importance of arrest and punish- 


ment of trafic law violators. He is 
voung, intelligent and determined to do 
his job to the best of his abilities. It is 


a job he likes and in which he has just 
pride. 

On Tuesday morning, in a light fog, 
} 


he flushes a speeder. The chase con- 
tinues through traffic for several miles 
while Ofhcer Smith risks serious in- 
jury, or possible death, to stop the 
motorist. On Thursday morning in 
trafic court the case is nol-prossed 
because of the political drag of the 
violator. 

Well, probably next time Officer 


Smith spies a speeder he is not going 
to break his neck, or risk it, in order to 
This time the 
driver is lush-drunk and within the next 


apprehend the driver. 


mile runs down and kills a child. 
You rt 


ead about such accidents every 


day. Who do you think is to blame? 
Why, you ask, do we allow such drunks 
to drive on our highways? 

Officer Smith could have prevented 
the fatality, but He 
from experience that the court is not 
in 


didn't. knows 


too concerned about his work, and 
many instances, neither are his superi- 
He that the 
brings into court are used by the judi- 


ors. knows violators he 


ciary to maintain it as a political force. 
He sees himselt a bird-dog, a motorized 
retriever with a soft mouth, 

In many instances his pay is not 
adequate to compensate him for main- 
taining the added insurance necessary 
to cover him because of risks involved 
in his ocet-pation, or to provide him 


the 


because of the wear given them by his 


with addwtional uniforms needed 


cycle. What intelligent officer will con- 
to the 
abuses of a discontented public- almost 


tinue risk his life, withstand 

always found when courts are inade- 

quate or corrupt—to bring in law break- 
ers under these circumstances ? 
Police Need Backing 

In addition to support from the court, 

Officer Smith needs the backing of his 

What he needs most 


is a clearly defined policy governing 


own department. 
arrests. Perhaps you assumed that all 
departments have such directives. They 
don’t. 

Nine times out of ten a police chief 
As 


political appointment, his livelihood is 


is a shrewd politician. his is a 
dependent upon the facility with which 
As 


his ear to the ground day 


a result, he has 


he plays the game. 
and night. 
It is natural to him, like breathing. 
But unfortunately, some have allowed 
this factor to impede their primary func- 
It is often difficult to get chiefs 
forth 


tion. 


to set intelligent directives to 


guide personnel in making traffic arrests. 
This is not an oversight. The chief 
knows that his men make arrests that 
will embarrass him and the administra- 
tion. When this happens the chief will 
get the heat, but good. 

So a nebulous enforcement policy 
to 


through thé gymnastics of extrication. 


gives the chief ample room go 
The officer usually gets the blame for 
not knowing, by some telepathic method, 
that the driving drunk in the black sedan 
the the 

Officer his 
slapped, the chief a behind the scenes 
shin-kicking and the clamor slowly sub- 
sides in the press. 

But Officer Smith forget. 
He starts beating the back streets for 


alderman from seventh 


Smith 


was 


ward. gets wrist 


does not 
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a nice, easy arrest. He loses faith in 
he is hired to do. Time hangs 
heavy on his hands and his best ener- 
gies are not spent on enforcement. 
And the chief of police, unless he has 
Yogi training, is not resting easy. He 


what 


knows he must reduce accidents, espe- 
cially those like the one that killed his 
neighbor’s child last week. He knows he 
must clear up some of the congestion, 
especially that bottle neck in front of 
the First National Bank. But he also 
knows that if he asks for money enough 
to do the job, as he understands it, that 
three of the five members of the city 


council’s finance committee will drop 
dead. 

But he is not as frantic for help as 
he once was. Before the Action Pro 


eram was developed by the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference there was 
little help 
police departments solve their traffic 
Now, 


numerous committees and agencies at 


concerted effort made to 


problems. however, there are 


work. Police are being helped as a 
result of public awareness of the gar- 
gantuan size of the traffic problem. 
Kiwanis and other service clubs can 
assistance in each 


of tremendous 


community. Your police chief and traffic 


be 


officers will welcome your interest and 
efforts. 

Here are a few of the many things 
that you can do. Be certain that your 
traffic officers are receiving proper 
training, that they know first aid, how 
to evaluate and use physical evidence 
Make certain that 


your department keeps and uses acct- 


at accident scenes. 


dent records, is selective in choosing 
men for traffic work, and that they are 
adequately paid. Be certain that depart- 
ment organization and administration 
are intelligent. 
Some Do’s and Don’‘ts 

Examine your traffic courts and see 
if your organization can help in obtain- 
ing closer cooperation between them 
and your traffic police. Study traffic 
laws and ordinances, eliminating obso- 
lete laws. Insist that a “non-fix” ticket 
system be employed, one similar to that 
recommended by the Action Program, 
and that fines levied by the court con- 
stitute punishment and act as a deter- 
rent. all, that 
judges and prosecutors understand mod- 
ern enforcement techniques. * * * 


Above make certain 


(This is the second article in a series 
of five by Mr. Kreml. The third will 
discuss the importance of education in 
street and highway safety.) 
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Jack Kahn, a Kiwanian down in Texas, has started 
a crusade to teach proper visual habits that will 
reduce the number of children who wear glasses. 


By Edwin H,. Maynard 


E want you to meet Lefty 

and Righty, the Optic Twins 

who are going to make you 

wonder why you have taken your eyes 
for granted all these years. 

In their 

cartoon world, Lefty, the All-American 


acting, broadcasting and 
boy, is strong and athletic; Righty is 
graceful and With 
heads and nimble-muscled bodies, they 


feminine. eyeball 
personify your own precious eye twins. 
They are world travelers, and they take 
on the cloak and costume of the heroes 
and heroines of the stories they portray. 

We want you to get acquainted with 
Lefty and Righty so that you will know 
them on the day when your youngsters 
come home from school excited about 
them—or when our Kiwanis Club or 
Mother at her PTA sees a short film 
with the Optic Twins as stars. These 
two characters will soon be putting over 
their important lessons on sight and 
vision through the movies, radio and 
television, in the newspaper columns 


and perhaps even in comic strips. 
The plan is to tell the story of vision 





and how it affects and is affected by 
other bodily functions, through a cast 
of characters that will appeal to chil- 
dren. The “tentative lineup” includes 
Professor Brain, the director and man- 
ager of the body; Doctor Heart, old- 
time family physician and love interest; 
Greedy Stomach, a portrayal of diet 
needs and deficiencies; The Nervous 
Telephone and Telegraph System, our 
communication between the tangible 
land of the body and the fantastic world 
of vision and dreams, and many other 
fantasies that will appeal to children. 
Greedy Stomach, for instance, is enacted 
by an elephant, and the lungs are the 
left and right wings of a bird called 
Mr. Bellows. 

You and your children will be seeing 
Lefty and Righty with their great sup- 
porting cast because a Kiwanian down 
in Texas has thrown his life’s work 
into a visual education project that he 
hopes, will change much of the work 
of his profession, optometry. Preventive 
methods which he is fostering and which 
have resulted from recent research, will 
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much of the necessity for 


take away 


corrective lenses for children and adults 
as well. Doctors of optometry and pro 
fessional optometrists will devote more 
time to service and training and less 
to the 
form of glasses, when this benefactor’s 
He is Jack Kahn, 


doctor of optometry and crusader for 


selling of merchandise in the 


project is in effect. 


your children’s eyes. 

Dr. Jack—you don’t stay on formal 
terms with him very long—is a friendly 
man, especially with children. He hopes 
it is “in the true Kiwanian spirit” that 
he has dedicated his life’s work to the 
youth of America. That spirit is obvious 
in the patient and costly way he is 
plugging at the job of education to save 
eyes, increase comprehension and de- 
velop the wonderful power of vision, so 
long neglected. 

Just now Lefty and Righty are being 


considered as movie stars by a leading 


maker of educational pictures, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, and as 
comic strip heroes in leading news- 


papers. 











Dr. Jack Kahn in his professional capacity is shown examining the eyes of Major Ronald H. 
Brown, Victoria, Texas, Kiwanian, while his secretary takes notes for later reference. 


Bureaus interested in development of 
ight and professional associations ded- 
cated to the public’s visual welfare will 


the through 


iow have opportunity, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica’ Films, to 
place their messages where they will do 
the most good—in the schools of Amer- 
ica. Films will not replace the teacher, 
will he 


Righty 


they her constant helper. 


Lefty 


but 


and must also interest, 


tudy with and train the teachers in 


this new mode of education. 


\t the same time, the General Electric 


Company and the Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau are considering ways to 
use the Twins in institutional publicity 


that will combine light and = sight. 
the research laboratories of 
Electric, Dr. Matthew 
Director, and staff 


Through 
General 
Luckie sh, 


his are 


working on plans for proper illumina- 


that will be a revelation for our 


tion 


future schools and meeting places. This 


lighting will include germicidal ery- 
themal and infra red energy which 
means that with the eye-saving light 


rays there also will be health rays that 
will maintain clean, germ-free air. The 
Institute, the American 
\ssociation, and several of 


Better Vision 


Optometric 


the industries concerned with vision 


have been trying to place this progres- 


sive story before the public. Now, 
through the facilities of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, widespread public 


education is assured, 

The roll of interested groups sounds 
impressive, but getting them interested 
has not been easy or quick. Dr. Jack 
has had to fight suspicion and prejudice, 
along with everyday sales resistance. 


Even in his own profession there have 
the 


- s . . . 
of popularized visual education on eye- 


been raised eyebrows about idea 


sight that would be based upon the ef- 


forts of an individual. One doctor ot 


medicine who was cold to the project 
advised a newspaper editor who was 
considering use of the Twins that Dr. 


Kahn’s 


dox.” 


ideas are “certainly unortho- 


The doctor’s ideas about the eyes are 


unorthodox only in approaching the 


subject from the refreshing new angle 
than correction. 


of prevention rather 


and Righty will be 


American Medical As- 


sociation and the American Optometric 


Scripts for Lefty 
submitted to the 


\ssociation for approval before release. 
The 
professional circles and has only been 


Jack 


information he uses is known in 
waiting for a public-spirited Dr. 
to call attention to it. 

And public-spirited is the right word. 
Dr. Jack tell 


actually has sacrificed for his cause: 


won't how much he 
how he has abandoned much of his big 
practice to assistants in order to give 
his time to Lefty and Righty and the 
He has 


thousands traveling from coast to coast 


crusade they represent. spent 
to tell professional and business people 
of this vital visual education program. 
He traveled 30,000 miles in the last two 
years alone, and his books and reports 
show expenditures of over $30,000 for 
visual aid promotion in twelve years. 
The man who has this much interest 
in your children’s eyes likes to describe 
himself as a Chicago-born Yankee trans- 
planted deep in the heart of Texas. The 
transplanting took place in 1920, just 
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from service in 


It was a success, 


after his discharge 
World War I. 
Dr. Jack today is as Texan as is pos- 
sible for one born outside the hallowed 
borders. 

Dr. Kahn is interested in children’s 
eyes today because his studies nearly 


for 


thirty years ago first showed him the 
difference between what the average in- 
dividual’s eyes are and what they could 
be. Like the typical GI of ‘today, Jack 
Kahn made school his first civilian item 
of business. He signed up for a post- 
graduate course in the comparatively 
new field of optometry and passed thi 
state board examinations away back in 
1923. 


Victoria. 


Then he went into practice in 


Today the doctor and his assistants 
occupy five rooms on the fifth floor of 
the Victoria National Bank building. 

Almost as soon as he unpacked his 
the 


noticed 


grip in Texas, young doctor of 


optometry the inadequacy of 


rural school buildings and began his 


l 
career based upon light and sight prob- 
Along | 


was aware of bad ventilation and lack 


lems. with poor lighting, he 


of sanitary facilities, but his first gift 
had to He 


material to 


do with ideals. presented 


flags and patriotic some 
thirty schools he had visited with thé 
county superintendent, following 
through with educational activities. 

sy 1924 the doctor was examining 
and correcting the eyesight of children 
He suggested parallel 


in the schools. 


physical examinations and, for good 
measure, helped get Junior Red Cross 
work going in Victoria. He served as 
Chairman of the Senior Red Cross all 
during the depression years. 

Like any other young professional 
man establishing a home and building 
a practice to the point where it could 


provide a comfortable living took much 
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The Optic Twins, Lefty and Righty, as they 
will appear in a newspaper strip augment- 
ing the Doctor's plan of visual education. 
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of Dr. Jack’s time. Then oil came to 
Victoria. Successful leases and the 
steady boom and prosperity that go 
with these discoveries enabled our 
Visual Educator really to begin the 
philanthropic career which has been 
his delight ever One of his 
major projects has been the Dr. Jack 
Kahn Awards, now enlarged into the 
Kiwanis—Dr. Jack Kahn Awards. 
Bonds and prizes are given not to the 
head of the class, but to school children 
the greatest improvement dur- 
year. By rewarding effort, Dr. 
children who 
but try 
The awards 


since. 


making 
ing the 
Jack 


may 


has encouraged 
the 


harder than some who do. 


never reach top, 


have been given regularly through 
parochial and public schools for whites, 
Negroes. and Latin-Americans in Vic- 
toria and several adjacent counties. 

the Dr. Kahn 
associated many charities 
and civic groups. He became a char- 
ter the Victoria Kiwanis 
Club in December, 1946, and the fol- 
summer he represented it at 
the International Chi- 


cago. He is chairman of the Boys and 


1 


Through years has 


been with 


member of 


LOW ing 
eel 


Girls Work Committee of the new club 
and helps promote its work in Scouting 
and visual assistance projects, along 
with the effort awards. 

Among all these interests the idea 
of visual education and subsequent 
training to promote better sight has 
become paramount. As the idea grew, 
Dr. Kahn made contact with the mo- 
tion picture industry. It was during 
a conference with Irving Thalberg, chief 
executive and producer for Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer on the first day of 1936 that 
the eye twins, Lefty and Righty, were 
born. 

In whatever ways the Optic Twins 
finally make their public appearance, 
they will be a projection of the philos- 
ophy and sense of humor Dr. Jack has 
developed during his years as a philan- 
thropist and visual educator. They will 
present his deep concern over the prac- 
tices of modern civilization, which give 
twenty per cent of our young people 
pronounced visual shortcomings while 
still in their teens. And like the awards 
for effort, Lefty and Righty will reflect 
a sympathetic interest in the retarded 


student. Fifty to seventy per cent of 
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Some Sea Scouts and Doctor Kahn engage in 
building a boat. The Doctor is Chairman of 
his club’s Boys and Girls Work Committee. 


retarded readers and students have vis- 
ual problems, and the Optic Twins will 
help them. High ranking students, too, 
have their visual problems which often 
go unnoticed. 

When Kiwanian Jack Kahn succeeds 
in scaling the final wall of complacency 
across his path he will have done a serv- 


xk 


ice to all America. 














The Boys and Girls Work Committee, of which Dr. Kahn is Chairman, count funds received for its work. Standing, left to right, Perry 
Wendtland, William A. Huebner, Rev. R. E. Wilson, Joseph Wearden, Jr. Seated: Cliff C. Berkman, Dr. Kahn, W. Perry Larson, A. W. Angerstein. 
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You'll have to go back a quarter of a century 
st growing Kiwanis year of 1923—to equal the 
record made last year when 220 new clubs were formed 
The Pacific-Northwest District organized more new clubs 
in 1947 than have ever been added to any one district in any 
one year in Kiwanis history. The 35 new clubs brought into 
the Kiwanis family by this district are equivalent to ot 


greater than the entire roster of clubs of seven of the KIWANIS 


smaller districts at the beginning of last year. 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District was increased by 15 i Ll is i 


clubs and was second in the number of new clubs added; 
California-Nevada was a close third with 14; Texas-Okla- . 
homa came next with 13; and New England was fifth 
with 12. 
Percentage wise, the Alabama District was the leader. 
The district started the year with 33 clubs and ended with 
44, an increase of 33 per cent. Pacific-Northwest was 
second with a 29 per cent increase; Southwest District was 
third with 25 per cent and Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, fourth 
with 21 per cent. 
On September 12, 1947, the Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island+Club was completed, adding this province to the 
Kiwanis family in Canada. On the West, three new clubs 
were completed in the Hawaiian Islands, at Honolulu, Hilo, 
and Maui. 
When J. N. Emerson assumed the presidency after the 
Atlantic City Convention, he introduced many innovations 
One of these was setting up two International Committees 


on Extension, one for Canada, with J. Bev. Hay, of London, 


Ontario, as chairman, and the other for the United States, 

with Twyman Humphrey, of Louisville, Kentucky, as its 

chairman. The figures of club increase for the year was 

23 per cent for Canada, and 7 per cent for the United States, 

with 23 new clubs added in Canada, and 197 south of the 0 

border xk JANUARY 1 APRIL 1 
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These charter night pictures form a background for the graph show- 
ing the growth of Kiwanis International during 1947. The photographs 
shown are representative of the many clubs who celebrated charter 
nights last year. Reading from the top, left to right: Boulevard 
Park Seattle, Lake City, and Magnolia District, Seattle, Washington; 
Val D'or Bourlamaque, Quebec; East Ann Arbor, Michigan; Cedar 
Falls, lowa; Hanson, Massachusetts; San Carlos, California; The 
Hanovers, New Jersey; Benton, Pennsylvania; The Kingsway, Greater 
Toronto, Ontario; Suffolk, Virginia; East Providence, Rhode Island; 
Wickenburg, Arizona; Riverdale-Dalton, Illinois; Artesia, New Mex- 
ico; Bound Brook, New Jersey; West Point, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia; North Detroit and Denby Detroit, Michigan; Versailles, Mis- 
souris Milton, Pennsylvania; Parsippany-Troy Hills, New Jersey; 
Athol, Massachusetts; Pasadena, Texas; Hampton, New Brunswick. 
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From experience a rancher describes a 
potential danger to our cattle industry 
that should be countered before it grows. 











U. § 


Department of Agriculture phote 


LESS MEAT ON YOUR TABLE 


By Richard K leberg 


STRANGE battle is raging in 
Mexico, which, if it is not won 
in a reasonable time, will mean 
a five to twenty per cent increase in 
the price you'll pay for meat and milk. 
\nd, there will be less of both. 
Unusual methods are being used, con- 
sidering our scientific advances in other 
fields, to combat the enemy—the foot 
and mouth disease, the most infectious 
animal disease known to science and 
which thus far has resisted efforts to 
find a cure. The only effective method 
seems to be the slaughter of the infected 
animal, 
Thus, in Mexico a half million head 


of cattle and a quarter million sheep, 


swine and goats were slaughtered and 
buried in lime pits while millions of 
Europeans are near starvation ! 

head of 
United 
States, about 10 million in Canada, and 


There are over 80 million 


beef and dairy cattle in the 


another 10 million in the northern Mex- 


ican states. This 100 million are en- 


dangered by some four million in the 
part of Mexico. Foot and 
affects all 


with 


southern 
mouth disease 


animals, and a cow sore mouth 
and sore feet can neither eat dry food 
nor walk more than a short distance to 
water, 

The disease would be most destructive 


if it spreads to our country and the 


cloven-hoof . 
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great western livestock producing 
ranges, where the grass is dry most 
of the year and the wells and streams 
are widely separated. 

Foot and mouth disease has appeared 
at various times and places in the United 
States, the rest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and in Europe. In the United 
States, prompt action in nine incipient 
epidemics, had saved our livestock at 
comparatively small cost. The Mexican 
epidemic, caused by importation from 
Brazil of infected bulls, started in the 
latter part of 1946 in Vera Cruz, spread 
rapidly in spite of Mexican and later 
United States efforts, and now has in- 
fected a large part of all cattle in the 
southern The United 
States has already spent $36 million in 
helping eradicate it, but little headway 
the 
money ‘was used to pay Mexican owners 


Mexican states. 


has been made. Three-fourths of 


of cattle who received an 


$50 per head. 


average oi 


Last spring I had the privilege of 
addressing the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives, plead- 
ing for quick action in stopping the 
spread of this disease. I told the com- 
mittee how, in 1924 Texas stopped in 
three and one-half months an outbreak 
which started to spread like a prairie 
fire. 

We had a governor in Texas at that 
time who literally took the bull by the 
horns, recognizing the importance ot 
immediately starting action while the 
wheels of the Federal Government 
were beginning to turn—before mone) 
was available. He walked the streets 
of the city of Houston and borrowed 
enough money to start paying for the 
that had to be immediately 
destroyed and slaughtered. That gov- 
ernor’s name was Jim Ferguson and 
the bankers who loaned the money at 


cattle 


that time recognized the seriousness of 
it, and many of them are still in busi- 
ness and one of them is one of the most 
prominent bankers in the city of 
Houston today. 

That’s how we went at the eradica- 
No 


out 


tion of the foot and mouth disease. 
person in the infected area came 
without changing his shoes and clothes. 
All vehicles used were completely dis- 
infected when they left that area. The 
trucks and automobiles were disinfected 
by driving them through vats of disin- 
fectant so that the tires could not carry 
the disease out. 

All the cattle were killed within one 
week and all were paid for. 

There are three methods of eradica- 


tion of the disease that are known to 
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The writer of this article is one of the most interesting men I have ever met. 
He, his brother Bob and his two sisters own the fabulous King Ranch in Texas. 
This is more than a ranch—it is an empire. It comprises more than a million 
acres. It is as large as the entire State of Rhode Island. Dick Kleberg is also 
more than a cattle baron. He has served his district in the Congress of the 
United States for some years and retired only recently. He is also more than 
a noted figure in public affairs. He is a hard-riding, straight-shooting Texas 
cowboy, an affable and courtly gentleman and a very gracious host. 

I had the privilege recently of being his guest on a hunt on the King Ranch. 
While on this hunt we got into a discussion of the menace of foot and mouth 
disease which he so forcibly brings to your attention on these pages. It was at 
my special request and insistence that he consented to prepare this article for 
The Kiwanis Magazine. And I insisted on it because I consider the matter of 
prime importance and it is my hope that Kiwants along with all the other civic 
organisations-will use the power of their influence in an effort to help the 
Klebergs in this fight against this menace. 
and drinking milk it is certainly time to sit up and take notice. 


If we want to continue eating meat 


Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 








cattle men and veterinary science: 
The first is by immunization or vac- 
cine, which is widely used in Europe. 
It is not very effective as is evident 
from the fact that the disease still exists 
in the countries where it is used. An- 
other method involves strict quarantine 
and disinfection. Unfortunately _ strict 
quarantine is hard to enforce and the 
disease spreads. The third method is 
the one which has been employed in the 
United States in all of its outbreaks— 
slaughter. It calls for the slaughter of 
all cloven-hoofed animals in the regions 
known to be infected, together with all 
animals known to be subjected to pos- 
sible infection. It is the only method 
known to be successful and was em- 





ployed in Mexico last year when the 
joint Mexico-United States Commission 
for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease began its work. 

A systematic slaughter of all infected 
animals was begun. The animals were 
first appraised by experts of both gov- 
ernments, with the owners usually 
present. Those infected were dispatched 
by firearms, thrown into trenches and 
covered with quicklime to assure the 
destruction of the virus, and_ the 
trenches filled with earth. All livestock 
facilities and premises were disinfected 
following the slaughter and the ranches 
were usually kept in quarantine until 
found safe for restocking which was de- 


termined by the frequent inspection of 





Charlie Armstrong, International President, is shown here with Dick Kleberg, famous Texas 
rancher, hunter and legislator. Ex-Congressman Kleberg is author of a legislative plan to 
abort a serious epidemic of hoof and mouth disease in Mexico and protect American cattle. 
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a few test animals. 

The slaughter program was hardly 
under way when the joint Commission 
found that eradication in Mexico posed 
far different problems than those en- 
countered in the United States. The 
area affected in Mexico is largely agri- 
cultural. Oxen are used to draw the 
primitive plows used by the peons. These 
poor Mexican farmers drink the milk and 
eat the flesh of their cattle and goats and 
use the oxen to’ plow the land which 
produces corn which is their staple 
bread supply. When the milk cows and 
goats are slaughtered these people have 
neither milk nor meat. When their oxen 
are likewise slaughtered, they can nei- 
ther produce corn and beans, nor can 
they haul supplies on their ox carts. 
Having little or no money, they cannot 
buy canned milk or supplies in town 
even if there were a town. 

By August, 1947 the Mexican Gov- 
ernment was besieged with requests 
from livestock owners, public officials, 
and livestock associations in the infected 
areas to vaccination 


method instead of the strict slaughter 


change to the 


program. Feeling ran high and in Sep- 
veterinarian and 
killed. The 


Mexican Government had assumed that 


tember a Mexican 


his army escort were 


only about a million head of cattle 
would have to be slaughtered, but 
now found that some four and a 
half to five million would eventually 
have to be killed. This was more than 
the economy of the country could stand, 
and yielding to pressure from the peo- 
ple, the Mexican Government proposed 
a change in method. This was accepted 
by the U. S. 
ture. 


Department of Agricul- 


The present plan of operation includes 
vaccination, continuance of quarantine, 
and when necessary, slaughter of infect- 
ed and exposed animals. 

Responsible cattle men believe that 
the joint Commission was forced to 
abandon the slaughter method, the only 
one which has any chance of success, 
because it was poorly conceived and 
badly mismanaged. They feel that the 
present plan is not only doomed to 
failure so far as eradication of the 
disease is concerned, but will make the 
disease in Mexico permanent, leaving 
the United States exposed to infection 
of its cattle. 

Together with my brother Robert we 
recently presented to both United States 
and Mexican authorities a definite plan, 
now referred to as the Kleberg Plan, 
which has several advantages over the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Thousands of Kiwanians will 


rediscover the West this 


summer when they travel to the 


a RR 








Santa Fe R.R. phot 


Los Angeles Convention, June 6-10. Wes t 0 rd k j vy yl Is 





Santa Fe R.R, photo 


Top left: Returning for lunch to famous Camelback Inn near Phoenix, Arizona. Top right: 
Looking into Grand Canyon from the South Rim. In the center foreground can be seen the fa- 
mous Battleship Rock. Above: Montezuma Castle National Park is fifty-five miles from 
Prescott, Arizona. The thrill of climbing the ladders to inspect the Castle is indescribable. 


By Wm. B. Heckman 


HEN the sprawling high- 

ways of the American West 

resound again to the busy 
hum of tires that have never before 
felt a western road beneath them, the 
annual rediscovery of the West will be 
under way for 1948. And this year an 
important part of the visitor traffic will 
be Kiwanians and their families, enroute 
to the convention in Los Angeles, 

Together with the railroads and air- 
lines that serve the Rocky Mountains 
and West Coast, the highways are ex- 
pected to carry more travellers than 
ever before. Accommodations along the 
highways, especially, have been ex- 
panded to take care of the thousands 
who will travel with their families, in 
their own cars, on their own schedules. 

Practically everyone who drives in 
the West wants to visit one or more of 
the National Parks on the way, and the 
National Park Service is preparing to 
welcome record thousands of the parks’ 
owners to the scenic playgrounds and 
wonderlands. 

Part of the real fun of driving on any 
long trip is the advance planning. From 
where you happen to live to Los An- 
geles is very likely to be a long distance, 
and the prospect of making the trip in 
your own car, and taking the family 
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Warner F. Clapp photo 


along, should suggest a lot of happy 
possibilities. 

The route you select will depend on 
what you want to see on the way, which 
parks you want to visit, and how much 
time you will have for the trip. You 
will want to return by a different route 
than you take to the convention to get 
the maximum in varied scenery—and 
Western scenery is the most widely 
varied in the country, from the forested 
Rockies and Cascades of the Northwest, 
to the rich, dry colors of Arizona’s 
Grand Canyon; from the living glaciers 
of Montana to the flowering cactus of 
California deserts. 

If your vacation is limited to two 
weeks or less, no better occasion is 
likely to offer itself than the opportunity 
of the Los Angeles Kiwanis convention 
to work out an arrangement with an- 
other home-town Kiwanian whose travel 
time is likewise limited. You and your 





family might spend the major part of 
your vacation driving west, visiting the 
places you’ve planned, terminating your 
trip by automobile in Los Angeles. 
Your fellow-Kiwanian could attend the 
convention at the beginning of his vaca- 
tion, travelling west by air. You could 
return home in a few hours by air, 
while he drove home with his family— 
and maybe yours! 

The routes west generally used in- 
clude U. S. Route 30, the Lincoln High- 
way, which passes below Chicago, by- 
passes Omaha, cutting across the Great 
Plains on the historic Overland Route, 
through Cheyenne, across the Continen- 
tal Divide in Wyoming, to the Great 








Beartooth Butte and Lake on the spectacular Red 
Lodge High Road to Yellowstone National Park. This 
butte was once the floor of a great inland sea. 






Salt Lake at Ogden, above Salt Lake 
City. An alternate, 30N branches off in 
Wyoming and takes a more northerly 
route to Boise, Idaho, while both 
branches terminate in Portland, Oregon. 

If you travel west on Route 30, the 
historic Overland Trail, you'll cross the 
rolling farmlands of Iowa, and the great 
prairies of Nebraska to reach the graz- 
ing lands and Rocky Mountains in 
Wyoming. Entering Wyoming you may 
choose between bearing north to visit 
Yellowstone National Park, turning 
south from Cheyenne to reach Rocky 
Mountain National Park, in Colorado, 
or crossing the Rockies in Wyoming, 

(Continued on page 47) 




















South Dakota Highway Com) 


Warner F’. Clapp photo 


The brilliantly colored Grand Canyon and Great Falls of the crystalline clear 
Yellowstone River in the heart of Yellowstone National Park are motorists’ delight. 







Above right: Mount Rushmore holds command over the scenic beauty of South Dakota's Black Hills, 


Below: Scene on baking day at Taos, New Mexico, the picturesque five-terraced Indian pueblo. 





Santa Fe 


R.R. 


photo 
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“| never dreamed he would 0 so far” 


success—far away from his home town, that is, where the opportunities 


for success are not made available to him locally. 


By Lyle M. Spencer virector, science researc ASSOCIATES 


yOu 


W hat 


AVE 


consider 


ever stopped to 


proportion of 
the best young brains, the 
hest potential leaders in business, in- 
dustry, the civic affairs 
that 


ommunity 


professions or 
were originally developed m your 


have migrated elsewhere 
success of their lives? Just 
the 


and 


to make a 
muse for a moment and think ove1 
successful men 


the 


remember 


lamous or 


scattered about nation, of 


vhom you can say, “I him 
were just punk kids playing 


the 


when we 


together around neighborhood. | 


never dreamed he would go so far. 


If your community is typical, be it 


one of 2.500 or 100,000, you can quickly 


name a list of vounge men and women 


vho grew up and finished school and 


hen migrated to another community 
This list of 


of your town often 


‘ 


to make their 


success, 
prominent “alumni” 
may become quite an imposing array 
of names, if you will give it a few 
ninutes of thought. 

Then, if you are seriously interested 
in the welfare of your community, more 
1] 


thought will come upon the reasons for 


the loss to your town of so many of 
its best young brains and whether there 
is anything that can be done to prevent 
other cities from draining off such a 
, 


arge 


percentage of those most qualified 
10 succeed. 

To most men of the executive type, 
particularly young men, there is an un- 
deniable lure in the big city. There 
may be hundreds of opportunities in his 
field, as against three or four in his 
home town. More of the biggest com- 
panies have their home offices in or 
near metropolitan centers than in small 
cities, there is a far greater diversifica- 
tion of social structure, more amuse- 
ments and in some respects, a faster 
pace in the social and economic life of 
the community. It is only natural that 
the college graduates should flood into 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los An- 


But a young person often has to go far to attain 


geles and the big metropolitan centers 


where the fields seem richer in oppor 
tunity for early success. The big city 
excites the imagination of the young 
man or woman in such way that am- 


bition for success leads many ot them 
directly to the locality where oppor- 
tunities seem to be most numerous 


The loss to hundreds of small com- 
munities is incalculable as these pro 
ising young folk finish college and rush 
off to the big cities to make thei rk. 
The homes, schools, churche nd civic 
organizations of the small cor nity 
have done their job, after a fashi of 
preparing these young é ul women 
for potential leadership, only to lo 
them in a surprisingly large percentage 


just at the age when they 
be fitted into useful service it 
community, 


The 


in brainpower. 


big city cannot reproduce itself 


It must constantly drain 


off the best minds and the outstanding 
talents from hundreds of smaller com- 


munities to assume positions of leader- 


old, old 
] ] 


made good 


ship. The story of the small 
in the big 


its 


town boy who 


city has become trite in countless 


thousands of repetitions in every gener- 
ation, for the gift of brains or the talent 
for leadership has no relationship to the 
geographic accident of birthplace. 

A program to save for each com- 
munity 


tential 


a larger proportion of its po- 


young leaders and to prevent 
their early migration to larger cities is 
one that to succeed must become a long 
term program. It must become a pro- 
gram of work, led by such organizations 


Le- 


and 


as Kiwanis, Rotary, the American 


Y.M.C.A., the 


churches, associations of business men 


gion, the schools 
and all of the social, welfare, educa- 
tional and civic agencies of the com- 
munity combining their efforts. 

The chief reasons for the frequent 
migration of the best young brains of 
any community to a larger city is the 





appeal of greater opportunity, or the 
belief that such opportunity exists, and 
lack of recognition in the home com- 
munity of talents. The small community 
usually does little or nothing to show 
its youth the real opportunity that there 
the 


local civic consciousness in the 


is in home community, to create 
impor- 
tance of home town industries and in 
the 


for leadership within these industries, 


actual opportunity that lies ahead 


businesses and professions. 


There is just much need in th 


as 
small community as in the big city for 


che mists, scientific researchers, statisti 


metallurgists, artists and illustra 


cians, 


tors, dieticians, advertising managers, 
athletic coaches and recreational su 


pervisors, hotel managers, librarians 


writers and editors, surgeons, teachers 


photographers, tax experts, personnel 
work, labor relations experts, trans- 
lators, sales managers, bankers, clergy 


men, youth movement leaders, insurance: 
architects and 
but the 


small community seldom does the job of 


men, legal counsels, 


trained specialists in all fields, 


properly presenting in attractive fash- 
ion these opportunities to the youth ol 
its own community. 

The 
the New York and Chicago banks and 


giant manufacturing industries, 


financial houses, the big city law firms 
and many other businesses make it a 
practice of closely inspecting the gradu 
ating classes of the big universities and 
technical schools in search for the best 
young brains. The small home town oi 
these same graduates has little chance 
to keep such talent if it makes no ac 
tual effort to do so. And they commonly 
default in this effort. Too late, they rea- 
lize their loss in potential leadership. 
The program should begin in the 
high school in your community with a 
definite means of identifying talent and 
potential leadership. Career clubs, spon- 
sored in many towns by Kiwanis, par- 


ticularly if focused on local industries 
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and businesses, can be a fine start to- 


ward stimulating interest in home town 
industries.« Job exploration tours for 
the career club members and other high 
school students can be used to attract 
interest in home town industry, busi- 
ness and professions, particularly when 
they are used to emphasize the success 
of native home towners in the chief ex- 
ecutive and administrative positions 
and the opportunity for younger men 
and women to make their way to suc- 
cess in the home town. Summer vaca- 
tion jobs for high school students and 
particularly for college students are a 
splendid means of attracting interest in 
local industry and in scouting young 
talent by employers. 

Even in small towns of 3,000 there is 
a current demand for trained workers 
in dozens of fields where brains and 
leadership are as important as in the 
big city. The modern diversification 
and specialization, the need for trained 
experts is not limited to industry, busi- 
ness and the professions in cities of 
half a million or more, but so little has 
been done to acquaint high school and 
college students with the real oppor- 
tunities in their own community in most 
small towns that they cannot be blamed 
if they look forward to future success 
in a larger city, where modernization 
and specialization have been more 
glamorously dramatized. 

Social life and amusements in a 
small community are undergoing great 
changes. There are so many recent de- 
velopments, such as motor travel, radio, 
faster distribution of the best moving 
pictures, greater library facilities, more 
clubs, societies and social organizations, 
the American craze for more and better 
golf courses, an increasingly larger 
number of “road tour” amusements in 
music and lectures, sports exhibitions 
under electric light and all manner of 
cultural and amusement recreations for 
the small town not available a few years 


ago that any small community needs 
only to set the proper agencies to work 
to secure these attractions that do so 
much to take the boredom out of life 
in a small community. 

Study your own town and compare 
it with others. If you are losing too 
great a proportion of your best young 
brains by migration to the big city as 
soon as they graduate from college, if 
far too large a proportion of the young 
executives and professional men in your 
town have been “imported” a program 
of action is needed. What that program 
need be may differ greatly in two towns 
forty miles apart. It is a program that 
must be devised in each town to suit 
local needs and Kiwanis is an admira- 
ble agency to make the study and start 
the program. Better development of 
Career Clubs in the high schools and a 
job exploration program, focused on 
local industries and led by local pro- 
fessional men should be the beginning 

Early recognition of talent in the 
youth of the community is a vital phase 
of the plan to keep the best young 
brains in the community. There should 
be much more contact between indus- 
trial, business, professional and civic 
welfare leaders in the town with its 
high school faculty. Good general 
grades in school commonly denote a 
high grade of intelligence and charac- 
ter, but not necessarily qualities of 
leadership or unusual talent in a single 
field. Often this talent will be develop- 
ing in a youth in extra-curricular fields, 
but the high school teachers usually 
know about it. These special talents 
need encouragement and it is wise to 
devise some plan for recognizing and 
rewarding achievement in any special 
field. Without this early recognition 
the youth may easily feel that there is 
little opportunity for success in his 
home community and he will quickly 
migrate to another, perhaps larger and 
more progressive town where his spe- 
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cial talents seem to be in demand once 
he has finished his schooling, particu- 
larly so if his work in college has at- 
tracted the talent scouts of a big 
corporation. The leaders of the student 
clubs in your high school, the talented 
chemist, the good high school editor, 
the best debater, the youth with a 
hobby and special knowledge are the 
types to recognize. 

In the Career Club among high 
school students it is wise for the leaders 
in industry, business and professions to 
impress the youth with actual opportu- 
nities for trained specialists within the 
community, the great diversification ot 
work in specialized fields that is avail 
ble for the qualified young men and 
women right at home in their own back 
yard, as well as the possibilities for 
important new work to be developed at 
home in neglected fields. There’s many 
a town in the nation that has no phy- 
sician specializing in diseases of child 
hood, local corporations badly needing 
advice from an income tax specialist, 
merchants and manufacturers who must 
send to the big city to have illustrations 
drawn for their sales catalogues, no 
competent advisor in interior decorating 
and home furnishing planning, no 
trained traffic control expert, a need 
for competent directors in community 
health programs, no dietician in the 
local hospital, the need of a trained 
community director of vocational guid 
ance, or a distressing lack of good 
program directors in the local radio 
stations. 

There are towns without a first class 
commercial photographer, a_ talented 
landscaper, a shortage of trained li- 
brarians, the need of an expert in 
playground direction and community 
recreational activities, no travel bureau, 
no trained director for a Little Theater 
group, and dozens of other unfilled po- 
sitions for important work in the com- 
munity. 

One of the biggest reasons for all 
these shortages in the small community 
is the fact that the lack of early recog- 
nition of special talents among its 
youth caused so many of them to mi- 
grate to other cities where there was 
full recognition. Such a town may be 
able to brag about its “alumni” who 
have made good in the big city, but it 
is itself standing still because it has lost 
too many of its best young brains. The 
community produced the talent, but it 
did not know how to recognize and en- 
courage its best young brains. ** * 
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THE FEAST OF KIWANIS 


MORAVIA was a small nation which was absorbed by 


stronger European powers. Three hundred years ago a 


srothers 


religious group known as the Moravian inaugu- 


rated a candlelight service on Christmas 
Eve which has been retained through 
the years 


To this day the 


as a feast of their church. 


Moravians follow 


the old custom. On Christmas Eve the 
worshipers enter the darkened church 
and file forward to the single large 





candle which burns in front of the altar 
as the symbol of Eternal Light which 
glows within the heart of every believer. There each one 


lights a small candle which he places on the pew rails 


For one hour they sing the timeless Christmas carols. 


Then, 


candle 


as they leave the church, each one lights a fresh 


from the large candle at the altar to carry home 


through the midnight streets and place in their windows 
so that whoever passes by will know that in that home 
here is a special Christmas blessing. 


The 


Kiwanis light. 


annual International Convention is a symbol of 


Here gather annually the men of Kiwanis, 
representing the many clubs. From the leaders of Kiwanis 
they receive Kiwanis inspiration and information as they sit 
in convention assembly, 

Each representative goes home lighted on his Kiwanis 
way with the light received at the convention, and carries 
Each club 


to his home club renewed Kiwanis enthusiasm. 


which sends representatives to the Kiwanis Convention 


profits by the light of Kiwanis enthusiasm brought home. 

Our next International Convention will be in Los Angeles, 
California, in June. No district in all Kiwanis tops the 
Kiwanis 


This District has produced two outstanding 


California-Nevada District in Kiwanis work and 
enthusiasm, 
International Presidents and many other Kiwanis stalwarts 
who have left their mark on the progress of the organiza- 


Pat Millikan, Hugh Jackson 


and a dozen others have contributed of their time and talents 


tion. Such men as Don Rice, 
in a way in which all Kiwanis is proud. 

To this District also goes the credit for the first Key 
Club, the beginning of an organization which has spread 
to every district and which is the greatest youth movement 
Kiwanis has ever known. 

That the 1948 Los Angeles Convention will be one of 


great inspiration is certain. The hospitality of California 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


is world famous. As a result of their long years of handling 
visitors with a joyful, breezy friendliness which has to be 
experienced to be appreciated, our next convention is a 
guaranteed success. 


Angeles 


days, its great moving 


Los with its fine climate, its rainless summer 


picture colony, its mountain back- 
with its 


ground and the great Pacific at its front door, 


orange groves and tropical trees and flowers, is a lure to 


any vacationist. 
Within easy distance by plane, train or car are many of 
the country’s greatest national parks. Although it is on the 


extreme western edge of the United States, the marvelous 


plane service makes Los Angeles within one day’s travel of 


all of Kiwanis. 
It is not too soon for Kiwanis clubs to organize their 


On-To-Los 
two representatives to ‘this great convention. It 


Angeles groups, and to budget the expenses of 
at least 
will be a never-to-be-forgotten trip for every delegate and 
visitor. 

And your club will receive the light of Kiwanis inspira- 


tion from every delegate who attends, 
& 


The kind thing is always the right thing. 


FAVORABLE PUBLICITY 

IT IS to be hoped that every Kiwanian in Canada and the 
United States read Oren Arnold’s lead article in Collier’s 
Magazine for January tenth. It was entitled CLUBS ARE 
TRUMPS and gave a most favorable 





review of all the civic clubs. 

The sarcasm of Sinclair Lewis in his 
novel Babbitt, and the steady ridicule of 
service clubs by Henry L. Mencken, are 
certainly offset by this factual story of 
Mr. Arnold’s. 


sample of its flavor. 


One paragraph gives a 








He says of the civic club member, 
“In the aggregrate he now numbers one million men in 
that 


these are perhaps the most important groupings of men in 


fifteen separate ‘organizations. Suddenly we realize 
the world today; the most influential, the most impervious 
to criticism. If they wish to, they are now strong enough 
to control this nation. It is comforting to know that they 
work only for good.” 


It should be a matter of great pride for a man to belong 
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to an organization of which such things can truthfully be 
said. It is a real privilege to be a Kiwanian, but no great 
privilege ever came without equivalent great responsibility. 
Every club has the responsibility of maintaining this repu- 
tation, and every Kiwanian has the same great responsibility 
tied in with his membership privilege. 

Just so long as a great weekly magazine with millions 
of readers can truthfully say such things of us, just so long 
will civic clubs survive and be a great influence for good in 
our civilization. Just so long as we realize and live up to 
our responsibilities, just so long will we wield this great 
influence for good of which he speaks. 

Mr. Arnold has surveyed thousands of civic club mem- 
bers and made a composite mental picture of a typical one. 
Says he, “He is age forty-three, married, has two and 
one-third children, and one and two-thirds cars. He smokes, 
drinks very little, goes to church, loves to travel and go 
fishing, owns his home and all or part of his business firm, 
prefers a safety razor and a cocker spaniel, and earns more 
than six thousand dollars a: year.” 

Not a bad picture, that! Of such men is made up the 
backbone of this continent. 

ak 


“Peace is the offspring of Power.”—Bayard Taylor. 


THE HAS-BEENS 
MOVING PICTURES ot Man of War, that greatest of 
race horses, were taken a short time before his death. They 
showed Old Red with his head over the fence, looking with 
interest at the camera. His great gentle 
brown eyes had a sad look. 

At that time his racing shoes were 





off and he had the run of a blue grass 
pasture, but one looked at him and won- 





dered if horses had memories. Did the 
old boy remember his racing days? 
Could he still hear the bugle call, Boots 
and Saddles? Could he remember the 


‘S 
t 


| 


thrill of the single file parade before the grandstand, and 
the wild dash out of the starting gate as the thousands of 
spectators rose and shouted “They’re off!” Could he re- 
member that mad race around the track, the flying feet of 
the horses and the shining silks of the jockeys, when with 
gallant heart and rapid stride he forged ahead of the others 
in the last dash for the finish line? The trot back to the 
judges’ stand where the jockey raised his crop to salute the 
judges for acknowledgment that he bestrode the winner? 

Did Man of War remember? The sad look in his big 
brown eyes said that he did. 

In Kiwanis we have men who went into training by 
serving actively on various committees until their enthu- 
siasm and accomplishments marked them for advancement. 
They were elected vice president, then first vice president, 
and finally the presidency came to them. For a year they 
were in the thick of the Kiwanis fight for all that is good 
and right. 

At the end of their administration, they remained mem- 
bers of the board of directors as immediate past president. 
After that year, their Kiwanis shoes were pulled off and 
they were turned out into the pasture, their glory and ac- 
tivity to an end. All this experience, Kiwanis inspiration 
and information, is forgotten. by the club. Like Old Red, 
they stand at the pasture fence looking sadly at the passing 
show of Kiwanis—but as spectators, not as participants. 
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In every club in Kiwanis there are five, ten or fifteen or 
more past presidents, depending on the age of the club. 
These men have been the wheel horses of Kiwanis, and few 
of them are given an opportunity to pull their share of the 
load. 

What to do about it? 

In every club there should be a Past Presidents’ Commit- 
tee. To this committee many of the important projects of 
the club should be referred so that their wisdom and ex- 
perience might guide the discussions and make suggestions 
to the board of directors. 

From time to time at meetings of this committee, projects 
would originate which would be of great benefit to the club. 

Service on such a committee would be a real satisfaction 
to the past presidents, making them realize that the club 
still values their services and their advice, and making them 
realize further that they are an important part of the or- 
ganization. 


Other years it is the custom for a man to pursue a 
woman until she catches him. This is Leap Year, 
when she springs at him before he can get started. 


CANADA 
STATISTICS are not yet available for 1947, but in 1946 
fourteen million people from the United States crossed the 
border into Canada. This is about three million more than 
the population of Canada. These folks 
spent about one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars while in Canada, 
and got full value for their money in 
that great and beautiful summer vaca- 
tion land to the north, 





Canada has fine new roads leading 
in all directions; she has fine Kiwanis 
clubs in her towns and cities, and she has a welcoming hand 
outstretched to all the summer visitors who will come. 

As a vacation land, Canada is unexcelled. To those in- 
terested in the early history of this continent, all that part 
of Canada contiguous to the great St. Lawrence River of- 
fers buildings and cities quaint and beautiful, as well as of 
historic interest. 

But it is to the nature lover that she offers the greatest 
inducement. Fresh water fishing in Canada is equalled by 
no country in the world. There still are waters in her 
rivers, lakes and streams in which a fisherman has never cast 
a fly. Huge bass and trout await the man who will go back 
through the great forests in the guide’s canoe to take them. 
Sear, deer, moose and other wild game abound in the forests 
primeval, and other animal and bird life adds interest for 
the nature lover. 

Tourists often dread crossing the boundary between two 
countries, but certainly the customs officials on the Canadian 
border make it easy for their Yankee cousins from the south. 
There is little delay and no red tape. The customs officers 
become official greeters and a committee of welcome. 

There is no trouble about changing money. The dollars 
and cents of the United States are the dollars and cents of 
Canada, and when there is some slight difference in values, 
the difference is in favor of the United States dollar. 

This summer, gas up the car and head north. A hearty 
welcome awaits you from a people who speak the same lan- 
guage, and share your high ideals and your love of liberty. 
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MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Kiwanians 
of Manhattan are still continuing with 
great their Junior Builder 


project. The club first adopted the idea 


interest, 


of conferring an honorary membership 
every three months, on a boy from the 
Feb- 


The purpose was to lend 


local high school or academy in 
1927, 


encouragement to 


ruary 
outstanding young 
men of high character who were obtain- 
ing their education under some sort of 
a handicap. Leadership, ability, scholar- 
hip, and general attitude are the quali- 
A Junior Builder 
Committee works with the school off- 


fications considered. 


cials to select the most worthy young 
the 
\ Junior Builder enjoys all of 


man each quarter during school 
year 
the privileges of regular Kiwanis mem- 
bership, except voting, without expense 
His 

books 


and 


to him. duties are to distribute 


the song put up and take down 
the 
together with other minor errands. Last 
the 20th 


observ ed by 


the flag, pass out buttons, 


spring anniversary of this 


ictivity was devoting an 
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to meet and be- 
some of the lead- 


period in their lives, 
come acquainted with 
ing business and professional men of the 
town—to develop civic pride in a wide- 
awake community and to learn some- 
thing of the ideals and programs of 


Kiwanis. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA—lIn an effort to 
stimulate the “Get Out the Vote” pro- 
gram, Kiwanians of Phoenix, Arizona 


. 
a 


Holding the Phoenix, Arizona club banner is President Norman Hull and back to the camera 


directing the formation is Past President Martin E. Wist. 


These Kiwanians marched from 


their meeting place to the City Hall in demonstration of their Ballot Battalion project. 


entire meeting to past and present 
Junior Builders. Letters from former 
Junior Builders now scattered over the 
country were received. Lantern slides 


were made of photographs of all these 
boys and as excerpts were read from 
their letters, the picture of the boy was 
shown on the screen. Many of the 
young men who were formerly Junior 
Builders have distinguished themselves 
as lawyers, doctors, research workers 
and business men. While the Kiwanians 
are not taking the credit for the success 
these young men have attained, it did 


give them an opportunity, at a formative 


have devised a plan that could change 


history, it has been met with such 
eager response. This plan is called the 
“Ballot Battalion” and its object is to 
create a city and country-wide interest 
in registration and voting. To get every 
eligible voter to first realize his respon- 
sibilities as a citizen, to register and 
then to vote. 

Recently when registration of voters 
was held in Phoenix the Kiwanians 
marched in formation from their meet- 
ing place to the City Hall to register. 
The Kiwanians asked every service club 
in the city to make the same trek after 


their weekly club meetings and the 
response was 100%. The parades were 
headed by a police motorcycle escort and 
a high school band. Every day of the 
week of registration a parade was held. 
The press cooperated by running a pic- 
ture and a story of each parade and 
great public interest was aroused. 

The Kiwanians of Phoenix are right- 
fully proud of their Ballot Battalion 
project which has taken a lot of time 
and effort to organize and sell to the 
other organizations, but the project now 
has the support of every local civic 
group. And the suggestion is being 
passed on to other clubs in the South- 
west District and these clubs are ex- 
pressing keen interest in the project. 

The successful results of the newly 
organized Ballot Battalion program have 
already been seen in Phoenix. A school 
bond election was recently held and 
brought out the largest election crowd 
ever recorded in Phoenix. 
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The California-Nevada District of Kiwanis 
International was presented with the certi- 
ficate reproduced above in recognition of 
the Kiwanians fine cooperation in giving aid 
to the Army Volunteer Recruiting Campsign. 
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Kiwanians of Mendota, Illinois presented Veteran Gilford Moss with a 1947 Oldsmobile, spe- 
cially equipped with hand controls. Shown presenting the title to Gilford Moss is Lieutenant 
Governor Harold Dean. Standing next to the automobile is the club’s president B. Harry Reck. 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY—Kiwani- 
ans of Ocean City, New Jersey have hit 
upon a clever idea which is stimulating 
club spirit and voluntary effort among 
the Harvey W. 
Adams, who was the 1947 club presi- 
Presidents’ 


members, Kiwanian 


dent, decided to offer a 
Award to the member, excluding offi- 
cers, which rendered the most service to 
the club during his administration. The 
selection was made by the club’s Board 
of Directors. The winner of the 1947 
award, a very fine pen and pencil set, 
Mounts, chair- 
man of the club’s house committee. He 


his unfailing 


was Kiwanian Irving J. 


was chosen because of 
devotion to the duty of setting up the 
flags, the bell and the gavel, and dis- 


tributing song sheets to the tables each 


week. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA—Give 
Minneapolis Kiwanians something to do, 
At the 
very first mention, at a recent meeting, 
that it was to be the responsibility of 
the Kiwanians to lift the debt of $15,000 
on the capital investment of the Min- 
neapolis Society for the Blind, $3,000 


and they see that it is done. 


was pledged. In announcing the job 
that Minneapolis had to 
handle Chairman Ed Johnston had no 
idea that he and his committee would 
get such The 
committee’s idea was that after the an- 


Kiwanians 


spontaneous response. 
nouncement, they would let things rest 
until the Community Fund drive was 
completed. Then a letter would be sent 
to each member, not asking him to con- 
tribute a certain sum but to take the 
responsibility of getting a donation from 
himself or some of his friends. Thirty 
members signed up for $100 before the 
meeting was over. That means one-fifth 


of the goal already has been reached. 


By November this had increased to 


$6,100 with more coming. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—To publicize 
the need of conservation of our natural 
resources the Winnipeg Kiwanis club, 
early in 1947, announced a_province- 
wide Public Speaking Contest for Mani- 
toba. The final results exceeded all ex- 
pectations. The contest was open to all 
and Girls Clubs. 


members of Boys 
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wall, placed second while Hardwig 
Phillipi of Marquette was third and 
Mary Stimpson of Kelwood placed 
fourth. The contest was sponsored by 
the Winnipeg Kiwanis club in associa- 
tion with the Extension Service, Mani- 
Close 


to 80 contestants took part, and were 


toba Department of Agriculture. 


representative of more than 5,000 mem- 
bers in more than 450 Boys and Girls 


Farm Clubs throughout the province. 


MENDOTA, ILLINOIS—The outstand- 
ing project of last year for the Kiwanis 
Club of Mendota was the purchase of an 
Oldsmobile Sedan for Gilford Moss, a 
paralyzed veteran. This car is equipped 
with special hand controls so that it 
might be driven entirely by hand instead 
of in the conventional manner, Attempts 
had the 


cooperation with the Government but 


been made to secure car in 
since the paralysis occurred after Gilford 
was discharged from the service, it was 
the the 
entire cost, approximately $2,000. Pub- 


lic appeals were made in the newspapers 


necessary for club to assume 


and letters were sent to friends, rela- 
tives, business men and civic and frater- 


nal organizations. The money needed 
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Kiwanians of Hiawatha, Kansas are shown here busily at work molding plaster of paris statues 
which they presented to the 94 youngsters who were present at their annual children’s party. 


Regional elimination contests were held 
throughout the province, and nine young 
people, three girls and six boys com- 
peted in the final elimination contest on 
December 8. And at the final contest, 
held at the regular Kiwanis luncheon, 
December 9, Fred Sobering, of Gretna, 


placed first. Robert Myron, of Stone- 


for was Gilford, 
his wife, their five-year-old 

were brought to Mendota and following 
a luncheon in his honor the title and 


the car soon raised. 


and son 


keys to the Oldsmobile were presented 
to him along with a check for $2,700 
which had been contributed by a group 
of Chicago business men. 
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SPRINGER, NEW MEXICO-—Realizing 
the need of scientific technical aid for 
the physicians of their community, the 
New 
with the aid of civic spirited citizens 


Springer, Mexico Kiwanis club 
launched a laboratory project in August 
of 1940. 


great deal of effort from the Kiwanians 


This project has required a 


as well as great However, 


expense, 





The Springer, New Mexico Kiwanians shown here are viewing 
some of the new equipment recently installed in the labora- 
tory which was established by their club for community use. 


through donations from the citizens of 
the community and from funds raised 
from Kiwanis sponsored activities the 
Kiwanians have been able to establish 
a splendid laboratory which has already 
resulted in the saving of many lives. 
Equipment of the laboratory is second 
to none, There are two x-ray machines, 
the large stationary one in the labora- 
tory and a smaller one which is portable 
be taken to the 
patients who are unable to make labo- 


and may bedside of 
ratory calls. From time to time, as funds 
become available additional equipment 
of the latest design is being added. The 
most recent acquisition was an electric 
cardiotron, which is used for heart 
examinations. 

Services rendered the community by 
this Kiwanis project are blood typing, 
blood chemistry, bacteria cultures, x-ray 
fluoro- 


heart 


examinations and _ treatments, 


scopy, basal metabulation and 
examination by use of the above men- 
tioned equipment. Then too, the labo- 
ratory offers residents of the community 
a free service in analysis of water and 
milk to determine their health qualities, 
thus safeguarding the health of the 
community. The laboratory has been 
made a depository of blood plasma by 
the American Red Cross, and this, too, 


is provided and administered without 


cost to those cases which require the 


life preserving help of plasma. 

The laboratory is maintained through 
the moderate fees charged patients for 
While 


charged services are denied no patient 


services rendered. fees are 


who is unable to defray such charges. 


AKRON, OHIO—The Practice Home 
for Girls is the new undertaking to 
teach housekeeping to girls 
of the Summit County 
Children’s Home _ between 
the ages of 10 and 16 
which is being sponsored 
by the Akron, Ohio 


wanis club. This two story 


Ki- 


brick building was former- 
the 
Children’s 


ly devoted to care of 
the 


but it 


infants of 


Home, has under- 
gone what seenis like mag- 
ical changes by experts in 
interior decorating and 
home furnishings, who vol- 
services to 


unteered their 


the project. New furnish- 


ings and fittings have been 


installed in all the rooms 
the first and second 
floors and new laundry 


equipment has been sup- 


plied for the basement. Each group 
of girls will spend six to eight weeks 
in Practice Home where they will re- 
ceive practical instruction in the arts 
cleaning, 


of homemaking—cooking, 
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rooms are tastefully appointed since the 
Kiwanians want the girls to have as 
nearly as possible a period of almost 


normal living, since the idea of the 
project is to prepare the girls for 
eventual life outside of the home. The 


main floor consists of a large living 
room, dining room, pantry, kitchen and 
the house mother’s living quarters. All 
of the rooms have been furnished by 
the Kiwanians with furniture purchased 
from various Akron department stores 
and concerns at cost. Recently a dedi 
catory dinner prepared and served by 
12 of the girls, was held at the Practice 
the 
sierce, president of the Kiwanis 


Home. Present at dinner were 
Bruce 
club: George Missig, chairman of the 


Children’s Home Board and chairman 
of the 
charge of the Practice Home project: 


G. M. Mitterback, Milt LeFevre, John 


E. Woodruff and Ray Finley members 


Kiwanis club’s committee in 


of the committee. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA - 

For the purpose of showing the varied 
manufacturing interests of the town the 
Greenville club is sponsoring a ‘Firm 
of the Month” 
at the meetings of the club an exhibit 


plan. Once each month 


is shown. 


HEADLAND, ALABAMA—lIn the _in- 
terest of locating an industry ‘in their 
town, the Kiwanians of Headland have 


conducted a labor survey. 





Bed making will be cne of the girls’ duties at the Practice House sponsored by Kiwanians of 
Akron, Ohio for the girls of the Summit County Children’s Home. The Kiwanians shown in the 
picture supervising the bed making are: Jack Woodruff, G. M. Mitterbach and M. J. Le Fevre. 


washing, ironing, sewing and budgeting. 
Mrs. Bernice Tidball, house mother, 
will instruct the girls in the various 
arts and will occupy living quarters on 
the first floor. Sleeping rooms for the 


girls are on the second floor and these 


LOMITA, CALIFORNIA—In addition to 
sponsoring Boy and Girl Scout troops 
Kiwanians of Lomita, have recently 
completed a new Scout Hall, valued at 
$20,000. This has been the club’s main 


endeawor for the past three vears. 
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SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN — 
Last summer Kiwanians of Saskatoon 
presented to their city a beautiful illu- 
minated fountain as a fitting memorial 
to the men who lost their 
World War II. 
The officiai presentation 
of the fountain was made 


lives in 


to the city of Saskatoon 
by J. Shelly, president of 
the club, before hundreds 
of Saskatoon citizens who 
the 
spectacular event. Mayor 


gathered to watch 


Angus MacPherson  ac- 
cepted the gift on behalf 
of the city. An address of 
was given by 

Robert Hall, 
chaplain of the Saskatoon 
Light Infantry. Then Hon. 
R. J. M. Parker, lieutenant 
governor of the division, 
the and 
officially opened the foun- 


dedication 
Hon. Capt. 


turned switch 
tain. He spoke impressive- 
ly dedicating the fountain 
to the memory of the boys who died for 
freedom’s cause. 

Present on the official platform were 
the 
civic and government officials and the 


representatives of three services, 


various service clubs in the city. A spe- 


cial guest was John Fisher, CBC com- 

mentator from Toronto, who came to 

the city especially for the occasion. 
The illuminated fountain is situated 





This beautiful illuminated fountain, valued at $10,000, was pre- 
sented to the city of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, by the Kiwanis 
club of that city in memory of those killed in World War Il. 


in Kiwanis Park on the west bank of the 
Saskatchewan River and is a good com- 
panion piece to the Vimy memorial 
bandstand which the club presented to 
the city 10 years ago as a memorial to 
the war dead of World War I. 


Trustee Gorsuch Gets to Alaska (almost) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAI 

520 NortH MicHIGAN AVENUE 

Cuicaco 1], IL_tNors 

Gentlemen: 

We have been employed by Mr. John: E. 
Gorsuch of this city, a member of your 


Board of Trustees, to represent his in- 
terest in a situation which we are sure 
you will agree is most unfortunate and 


which has proved endlessly embarrassing 
to our client. 


Mr. Gorsuch has exhibited to the un- 
dersigned the January, 1948 issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine which publication we 
understand is the official organ of your 


society. He has specifically pointed out 
to us page 42 of the magazine wherein 
there is contained an article and picture 
relative to the activities of the Anchorage, 
Alaska, club. In both the article and the 
printed matter underneath the picture, it 
appears that you have represented that Mr. 
Gorsuch was the Master of Ceremonies at 


the dedication and christening of the 
Alaska Railroad’s first streamlined train, 
which fact must, of course, have been 
known to you to have been untrue and 


without any foundation in fact whatsoever. 
As a practical matter, Mr. Gorsuch informs 
us that he can produce not less than 200 
of his fellow practicing lawyers who are 
ready, willing and able to testify that on 


the date in question he, as a member of 
the Board of the Colorado 
Bar Association, was attending a meeting 
of that organization at the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Ordinarily, in circumstances of 
character, would not hesitate to 
ceed to the relief that the courts 
of this land give to persons whose names 
and reputations dealt 
with. However, our client is as you know, 
a most reasonable individual and he informs 
us that he would be perfectly willing in 
order to avoid further unpleasant pub- 
licity for your association to compromise 
and settle the matter for a trip for himself 
and his wife and four children to Alaska 
with all expenses prepaid. In order to show 
his even more willing spirit, should there 
be another train that needs dedication, he 
will be glad to make the darndest dedica- 
tion speech ever heard in the Northwest 
Territory. 


Governors of 


this 
we pro- 
seek 


are so carelessly 


(Signed) Frep Kirets 
GoRSUCH AND KirGIs 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
. DENVER, COLORADO 


We regret that we gave Kiwanian John E. 
Gorsuch of Denver, Colorado, credit for a 
job capably handled by Kiwanian John F. 
Gorsuch, charter member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Anchorage, Alaska—The Editors. 
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STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA—In the in- 
terest of traffic safety the Kiwanis club 
of Stockton, took over active promotion 
of the year ‘round traffic safety cam- 
paign during the month of December. 
Each month during the year a different 
service club is designated as the pri- 
mary promotional agency and several 
non-service organizations are assigned 
to work as_ secondary promotional 
agencies, 

initial kickoff 
made in 


the Kiwanis 
October . 
attached to 


The on 


drive was when 


Sergeant George Barron, 
the San Joaquin County division of 
the California Highway Patrol, was the 
main speaker at a luncheon meeting 
and spurred the Stocktonians into plans 
On the first 


of December traffic safety posters went 


for an all-out campaign. 


up in every service station in town, dis- 
tributed by the Boy Scout Troop No. 2, 
which the Stockton club sponsors. The 
same day bumper strips bearing the 
legend, “Don’t Rush Heaven in 747,” 
made their on taxi 


appearance every 


cab in the town. Kiwanian Bill Farell, 
chairman of the Safety Committee and 
manager of the Stockton City Lines, 
painted up one of his busses with safety 
messages for both motorists and pedes- 
trians. This bus was rotated around the 
city on different lines so that the safety 
message was seen by everyone. A 
wrecked car was placed on the court- 
house lawn in the middle of town with 
a large sign saying “Don’t Let Death 
Take Your Holiday.” 


this exhibit was evidenced by the fact 


Much interest in 


that the lawn around the car was com 
pletely worn out by curiosity seekers. 
During Christmas week a sign on the 
courthouse property facing the town’s 
main intersection was painted with a 
safety message. 
Prior to the 
the Superintendent of the City Schools 
cooperated with the Stockton Club by 


Christmas holidays, 


sending letters to all principals of the 
city schools directing them to call atten- 
tion to pedestrian traffic hazards and 
to exercise extreme caution during the 
vacation period. 

Wilbur, district 


manager of the local utilities office, was 


Kiwanian Claire 
instrumental in getting his company to 
use a safety message on its stamp can- 
celling machine during the entire month. 
At the club’s first luncheon meeting in 
December Green Cross for Safety lapel 
pins and windshield stickers were dis- 
tributed to all club members. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA—One of the 
projects to which Kiwanians of Atlanta, 
(;eorgia, are devoting a great deal of 
time and interest is the Stars of Tomor- 
row contest which they have been spon- 


A yearly function of the Boys and Girls Work Committee of the 


Atlanta, Georgia club is the Stars of Tomorrow Contest. 
annual event has brought wide recognition and praise to the 
club, and inspiration toward developing talents of youngsters. 


oring annually for four years. During 
these past four years, approximately 600 


talented youngsters have been audi- 


tioned by the Kiwanis committee, which 

chairmaned by Showman Roy M. 
\vers And the finalists have been pre - 
ented either at the regular Kiwanis 


Christmas party or at a regular weekly 
lub meeting. This project is sponsored 
hy the Boys and Girls Work Committee, 
which is not only composed of show- 
men, radio and newspaper men but prac- 
tically every classification in Kiwanis is 
represented in this committee, 

This project has brought the Atlanta 
club 


throughout 


recogniti praise 


All 


\tlanta area as well 


wide on and 


the state of Georgia. 
radio stations in the 
as the newspapers have cooperated gen- 
erously in publicizing the contest. To 


secure contestants the Kiwanians distrib- 


ute entry blanks throughout all Atlanta 
Public Schools and schools of dance, 
voice, etc. No stone is left unturned 


to make the Stars of Tomorrow a fair 
contest for each contestant regardless 
There are three elimina- 
tion held, 
usually held at a local neighborhood 
theatre for the original elimination and 
the contestants are given the choice of 
two different dates to appear in the 
semi-final elimination by the judges and 


of age or sex, 


contests two of which are 





the audience, they again enter into the 


contest held at the same theatre 
proximately two weeks after the original 
The five the 


elimination the 


ap- 
elimination. winners of 
semi-final appear at 
Kiwanis club for the final 
elimination when the win- 
ner is selected. The judges 
of the contest are men of 
Kiwanis character selected 
from the business men of 
Atlanta engaged in related 
classifications, such as 
theatre operators, radio 
teachers 
Gifts 


station operators, 
of dance, voice, etc. 
of cash are awarded to all 
the final winners with the 
understanding that the 


money be applied toward 


the furtherance of their 
talent education. In spon- 
soring this contest each 


year, it is the desire of 


Atlanta Kiwanians to 


discover, recognize and 


encourage outstanding ju- 


venile talent in the en- 


This : 


tertainment field in and 


around Atlanta 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA Dedication 
ceremonies held recently signalled the 


start of a new project by Sarasota Ki- 


% 
Porthill, Idaho, Boundary Peace Tablet 


In our January issue we made men- 
tion of the dedication of the new peace 


tablet placed on the boundary between 


the United States and Canada by the 11 
Kiwanis clubs of Division VIII of the 
Pacific-Northwest District. However, 


since that time we have received more 


information regarding this event and it 


has been brought to our attention that 


much of the credit for the work done 
on this project should go to E. Elmer 
Jones of Newport, who was the lieu- 


tenant governor in office when plans 


were made by Kiwanians of Division 
VIII to erect the peace tablet as a token 
of the 


people of the United States and Canada, 


vood will existing between the 
Kiwanian Jones, who acted as master- 
the 


mony, in planning the affair served with 


of-ceremonies at dedication cere- 


a committee consisting of Kiwanians 
Alfred E. Syverson, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, chairman; Floyd Gray, Sahdpoint, 
Idaho; Arthur Nystrom, Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho; William Keirn, Creston, British 
Columbia; Oscar Nelson, Coeur d’Alene, 


Idaho. 
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wanians, from which the community will 
derive satisfaction in the years to come, 
the Sarasota Welfare Home. The Ki- 
wanians decided upon this project in 
1944, but the war and post-war short- 
ages delayed construction. As planned 
by the the 


converted from a Kiwanis project into 


club home which will be 
a community project once it is in oper- 
will self 


through contributions of 


supporting, 
its 


checks 


ation, become 


residents 
from government aid after 27 
people take up residence in the home. 
The home will be built on a unit basis 
for institution 


with plans calling an 


which will ultimately provide living 


quarters for 96 people. It is estimated 
that completion of the project will cost 
$100,000. Financing of the project thus 
far has been done within the club, but 
it is expected that the community will 


e of the financing in 


help assume son 


the future. Sarasota has long been in 


need of an institution, consequently a 


evreat deal of interest in this project 


has been aroused among the citizens of 


the city. 


BERGENFIELD, NEW JERSEY—In an 


the organizations whicl 


effort to help 


a good invest- 


are trying to establish 


ment in future international relations 
by helping to build sturdier bodies and 
friendlier minds in the future citizens 


Charles D. 
4 . ‘ — 

eovernor of the State of Idaho, member 

Maries 


tablet in behalf 


lhe Honorable 


and former president of the St. 


Idaho club, accepted the 


of the United States and Squadro: 
Leader N. es Me Leod, \ide de Camp, 
to the Lieutenant Governor General o! 


Canada, made the 


of the Dominion of ¢ 


acceptance speech in 


behalf ‘anada 


Kiwanis International placed its first 


peace marker between Detroit and 


Windsor on its 20th anniversary in 
1935. Of the twenty placed on the bor 
that three have been 
Northwest Dis- 


Washington it 


der since time, 


placed in the Pacific 
trict. 


1935 ; 


One at Blaine, 


one at Paterson, British Colum- 
bia in 1939; in addition to the one just 
Porthill, Idaho, 


moved to the 


placed at which will 


later be Canadian side 


of the border. The District plans to 
erect two more markers during the com- 
srit- 
ish Columbia and Eastport, Idaho and 
the 


Columbia and Oroville, Washington. 


ing year, one between Kingsgate, 


other between Osoyoos, British 
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of Europe, Kiwanians of Bergenfield 
organized a food appeal. A committee 
was formed to handle the details and 
the drive was officially opened for a ten 
day period. The newspapers, local 
printers, and merchants all participated 
in making the program a success. Deco- 
rated baskets were placed at strategic 
points in the Bergenfield food markets. 
Placards explaining the drive were 
spread all over the town and an active 
publicity committee utilized the public 
address system to broadcast daily infor- 
mation on the drive. The local theater 
gave further aid to the cause by staging 
a special children’s party at which 27 
prizes donated by the merchants were 
awarded to children holding lucky ad- 
mission stubs. The Bergenfield high 
school Key Club distributed 2,000 
tickets for the performance to which 
each child was admitted free provided 
he donated one item of food at the door. 
Over a thousand children were admitted 
and 1,250 cans of a wide variety of 
canned taken at the door. 
Over a ton of food was finally inven- 
toried and distributed and is now on its 


food was 


Way overseas, 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY—Kiwanians 
of Frankfort recently honored Miss 
Elizabeth Herman, public health nurse, 
by presenting to her their annual Out- 
standing Citizen Award. The selection 
of the Outstanding Citizen was started 
earlier in the year, with the men’s civic 
groups and the women’s organizations 
asked to submit nominees. Those par- 
ticipating were the Rotarians, Lions, 
Optimists, Woman’s Club, Younger 
Woman’s Club and the Altrusians. The 
Kiwanis club did not select a nominee, 
but the members of the club voted on 
the nominees submitted by the other 
clubs. Six nominees were submitted and 
Miss Herman was chosen as the winner 
because of her outstanding service to the 
county over a period of years, 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY—Off- 
cers of the Perth Amboy club killed 
two birds with one stone one day re- 


cently. First, they visited their club 
president, Theodore Freitag, at the 


Perth Amboy General Hospital where 
he was recovering from a recent foot 
operation, then they stood by as Presi- 
dent Freitag presented the hospital with 
a new resuscitator which was pur- 
chased by the club with the proceeds 
of a charity baseball game held last 
summer. 
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President Harry S$. Truman and International 
several Kiwanis resolutions at White House conference. 
Rocky Mountain District, now Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, looks on. 


President Charles W. Armstrong talk over 
Past Governor Maple T. Harl of the 


White House Conference 


S the spokesman for 185,000 busi- 
ness and professional leaders af- 
filiated with Kiwanis clubs from 

the Pacific, 

International Charles W. 

Armstrong walked into the White House 


coast to coast and across 


President 
a few days ago and roundly assailed 
Communism as a “downright conspiracy 
which has long endeavored to wear the 
robes of a legitimate and recognized 
political party.” 

In a conference with President Tru- 
commended Kiwanis Inter- 


man, who 


national for its stand in 
regard to universal military training, Dr. 
Armstrong told the nation’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive that Kiwanians everywhere were 


“diametrically opposed” to Communism 


courageous 


and would fight its spread on every 
front. 

Dr. Armstrong, accompanied by Maple 
Harl, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Denver, and chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, pledged 
the support of Kiwanis International to 
the President in effort to 
Congressional support for 
establishing some form of universal mil- 
itary training. 


his obtain 


legislation 


He also told President Truman that 


Kiwanians have not lost their faith in 
the United Nations as an organization 
for maintaining the peace of the World. 


He recalled that the 32nd annual conven 
tion of Kiwanis International adopted 
resolutions favoring military prepared 
ness, opposing Communism, endorsing 
the United Nations, 


balanced national budget. 


and advocating 


President Truman, a charter member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Independence, 
the 


expressed his appreciation to Dr. Arm- 


Missouri, lauded resolutions and 
strong for the promise of assistance in 
the House and Senate tug-of-war ove 
future military policy so far as youth 
training is concerned 


Dr. Armstrong is the third president 


of Kiwanis International to visit the 
White House in the last three years. 
Past Presidents Hamilton Holt and the 


late Jay N. Emerson also called upon 
Mr. Truman when they were in Wash- 
ington, 
In this 
addressed some 350 Kiwanians from the 
Capital District during his brief stay in 


connection, Dr. Armstrong 


the capital. In his address before the 
Washington club, President Armstrong 
urged America Canada _ to 
shoulder-to-shoulder in their joint en- 
deavor to “make this part of the world” 
a fortress against any form of invasion, 
whether it be armed or foreign ideol- 
ogies, which seeks to control the govern- 


xk 


and stand 


ment and national economy. 
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66 T'S HERE!” crowed a typical 
advertisement in a comic maga- 
zine. “The new 1948 Moto-Whiz 

that every red-blooded American boy 

Watch 


the admiring glances of your chums as 


and girl has been waiting for. 


vou roar down the street on your gleam- 
ing 1948 Moto-Whiz. You'll be 
king of the neighborhood,” the ad con- 


new 


tinued, “as the roar of your Moto-Whiz 
tells the world that you're off for far- 
Clip the 
and mail it today! 


Your Moto-Whiz will 


arrive in a few days. Just pay the ex- 


way thrills and excitement. 


( nclosed coupon 


Send no Money! 


pressman $49.50 plus shipping charges.” 

To Buddy, aged 15, the Moto-Whiz 
was just about all the good things in 
the world wrapped up in one package. 


tuddy was pretty good in his own 
right: he was ay excellent student and 
his after-school paper route had en- 
abled him to build up a small bank 


vccount, and he was looking forward to 
the day when he would go to college. 
his 


\ twenty-five dollar gift from 


iunt on his last birthday hadn’t hurt, 


either. Buddy checked up. He could 
afford a Moto-Whiz, and he'd have 
almost four dollars left over—‘for gas.” 


He clipped the coupon, 

For days Buddy waited expectantly. 
Chen the Moto-Whiz came. 
assembled, and Buddy laid out the parts. 


It was dis- 


rhe engint looked queer to him. It 
looked even more queer to his father, 
who inspected it closely and told Buddy 
The 
“engine” unit was designed to look like 


that he did not have a motorbike. 


an engine, and to make a noise like an 
engine—when, the bike was _pedalled 
. . . but pedalling the bike was the only 
way to make it go. 

At that moment Buddy took his place 
it the end of a long line of victims of 
mail-order advertising swindles. The 
particular type of abuse to which Buddy 
had been subjected is one that had been 
known to the law for a long time. But 
even more important, the law had also 
taken cognizance of the fact that Buddy 
himself represented a definite type. That 
type had been labelled “minors.” 
with 
deal- 


Every man who works closely 
youngsters, giving them advice or 
ing directly with them in any other 
relationship, ought to know the pecu- 
the law with regard to 
children, Buddy's father had a general 
idea. He had heard vaguely that a 
minor did not have to stick to his agree- 


ments to buy anything. He went to see 


liarities of 


a lawyer who wrote a letter to the 
Moto-Whiz Company. Before long the 
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Watch Those 


Minor Contracts! 


company had their bicycle back, and 
Buddy, wiser and no poorer for his 
experience, had his money back. 

There is no to tell how 
boys, like Buddy, were taken in by the 
advertisement for the Moto-Whiz. But 


everyone of them could, if he wished, 


way many 


compel the company to return his 
money. 

Thus the ancient law of minors per- 
formed its ancient function: the pro- 
tection of minors. The merchant who 


sells to minors must remember that the 
only safe business practice is honest 
trading. 

The law puts it this way: “An infant 
or minor is without capacity to make a 
binding contract.” If Buddy were not 
living with his parents, or if he had 
an outside independent income, it would 
have He 
even be married, or he could have lied 
about his age or made the contract with 
the expressed intention of defrauding 


made no difference. could 


the other party out of a really honest 
deal. He’s free as a bird in any court. 


His promises are not enforceable. 


In many states, Buddy could have 
sold the bike, used the money for a trip 
around the country, and returned home 
with a pair of Mexican bookends as 
the only remainder of his original in- 
vestments. To get his $49.50 back, all 


he would have to return to the company 


that sold him the bike would be the 
bookends. 
There are plenty of actual court 


cases setting a precedent for Buddy. In 
one case a minor sued to recover cash 
paid by him when he was eighteen 
vears old, for a horse, a wagon, and a 
harness. Between the time he bought 
the goods and the time he filed suit, he 
had sold the wagon and the harness. 


The horse had become worthless and 
had passed out of his possession. 
The defendant, who had sold the 


goods to the minor, contended that if 
the minor “has disposed of the money 
or goods or has so misused them that 
he cannot restore them, he cannot be 
permitted to disaffirm his contract.” 
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By H. Gordon Lewis 


The court was with the minor all the 
way. Part of the decision runs like this: 
“We are 


an executed contract is not one for his 


of the opinion that, when 


necessaries, an infant should be permit- 
ted to disaffirm it and recover the con- 
sideration moving from him, and should 
be required on his part to return the 
consideration that remains in his hands; 
but, if he has dissipated the considera- 
tion or lost it, or for any reason he is 
unable to restore it to the other party, 
he none the less should be permitted to 
disaffirm the contract and recover back 
the consideration moving from him. The 
law gives to a minor the right to dis- 
affirm his contracts on the ground of 
the disability of infancy. This has been 
provided as a protection to him from 
the consequences of his own improvi- 
dence and folly . . . It has been said 
that the right of an infant to avoid his 
contract is absolute and paramount to 
all equities.” 

The case of Wuller v. Chuse Grocery 
similar 
the 


out a legal 


Illinois 


Company bears 


point, one affirmed by 





Supreme Court. Wuller, a minor, had 
entered into a corporation with two 
other men. 
of the stock; Wuller was made secre- 
tary-treasurer of the corporation. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the busi- 
Wuller filed a_ bill charging 
mismanagement and repudiating the 
contract for his stock. The grocery com- 


Each one received a third 


ness, 


pany based its opposition to his conten- 
tion on two major arguments: 

First, that an infant who has advanced 
money upon a contract could not revoke 
that contract while still an infant, be- 
cause if a minor is not capable of mak- 
ing a binding contract he should not 
be able to revoke one either. 

Second, since the Supreme Court had 
already decided in a different case that 
a minor could not cancel an insurance 
policy by this method, there should be 
no basis for his cancelling a contract 
of the type that had been made. 

The admitted that 


“the exercise of his right to disaffirm 


Supreme Court 


his contract may operate injuriously and 
unjustly against the other party, but the 
right exists for the protection of the 
infant against his own improvidence 
and may be exercised entirely at his 
discretion.” 

Just what does all this legal jargon 
mean, translated into everyday terms? 
It means simply that little Buster can 


go to the candy store every day from 


the time he is 3 years old until the 
time he is 21, buying a dime’s worth of 
candy every day. All he has to do is 


shout, “I revoke!” and, if he can prove 
that he bought the candy, he can get 
back all those dimes and lose only the 
good-will of the candy-store owner. 

It means also that a minor can hire 
a man to climb to the top of his flagpole 
in front of an audience that has paid a 
dollar each to witness the event. Just 
before the pole-climber reaches the top, 
the minor can say, 
of the 
share half the profits,” 


contract I made with him to 
and if there is 
anyone who thinks the minor won’t get 
away with it, just let him try the con- 
tract 


Those unlucky folks who are past 


once, 


infancy may be wondering just what 
protection they have. The answer may 
be somewhat startling: none whatever. 

However, the person who enters into 
a contract with a minor may do one of 
the two things: either he can request 
the minor’s parent or legal guardian to 
be present to guarantee the contract, or 
else he can determine beforehand that 
the contract or purchase is based on 


“T revoke that part’ 


45 
necessity. Another provision was in- 
cluded to guard against those sly parents 
who might send little Junior out for the 
family groceries day after day and then 
renege on the payment. In other words, 
if it can be proved that the minor is 
acting as the agent for an adult, he 
has to stick by the terms of the con- 
tract. This 
quickers from hiring a crew of bright, 
adult-looking 20-year-olds to work con- 


also prevents get-rich- 


tract deals for them. 
The best protection, though, is the 
fact that not many people, especially 
minors, are aware of the law. In addi- 
tion to this, there aren’t many minors 
who are in any position to pay for a 
lawsuit and the inevitable counter-suit 
or appeal, all revolving about whether 
3uster was instructed by his father to 
buy his dime’s worth of candy. 
Actually, there’s no real reason for 
the store-owner to close his doors, pull 
down the shades, and hang out a sign 
“Measles” “No 


it when he spots Buster on the horizon, 


with (or Minors”) on 
any more than the person taking a bath 


New 


surreptitiously drag his bathtub out of 


in many England towns would 
the closet because of some obsolete but 
unrepealed anti-bath statute. 

the law 


pertaining to infants’ contracts is not 


Make no mistake, though: 


an obsolete one, and there are cases set- 
But 


rare are the cases stemming out of a 


ting new precedents every year. 


daily purchase of candy, or an extra 
shirt or a new toy. 

Legislators, attorneys, and judges are 
for the most part wholly on the side of 
the minors. One judge puts it this way: 

“Any law ever passed by any legis- 
lative body is bound to profit someone 
in a manner the law hasn’t intended; 
but in every case it profits ten times 
as many people in the manner the law 
has intended. 

“Every now and then I get a contract 
case where an infant wants to revoke 


his contract. The ordinary reason seems 


to be, ‘I got a bum deal,’ and usually 
that’s correct. Without this statute 


there would be a tremendous exploiting 
of every infant with more than a dollar 
of his own money. 

“Most folks that but 
there are plenty of guardians who would 


aren’t way, 
be only too happy to talk their charges 
out of a juicy piece of property. With- 
out this law, they’d probably get the 
infant to sign on the dotted line for a 
nickel candy bar. That’s been going on 
ever since Jacob gypped Esau out of 


xk 


his birthright.” 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


94a 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


U. $.-CANADA-GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


"| AM AN AMERICAN” WEEK 
May 16-22 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
{Week of Convention) 
June 6-12 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
{For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 3 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 12-18 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY WEEK 
October 2-9 














2 oi th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


North Wilkesboro, N.C. ..April 3 
Oakland City, Ind. ...... April 5 
Wyandotte, Mich. ....... April 5 
Norman, Okla. ......... April 6 
Modesto, Calif. ......... April 7 
Se errr April 9 
Camden, N. J. ..........April 12 
IIL, eis Wins sc wei ee 5 April 12 
a April 13 
Henderson, N.C. ........ April 16 
UN ere April 16 
Marion, Kans. .......... April 18 
ee April 19 
a OS ee April 19 
Shenandoah, lowa ...... April 21 
Aberdeen, S.D. ......... April 23 
Tallahassee, Fla. ........ April 24 
Lawrenceville, Ill. ....... April 25 
Burlington, lowa ........ April 27 
Mason, Mich. ....... .April 28 


301 GC Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Northampton, Mass. .....April 11 
Johnstown, Pa. .........April 15 
St. Louis, Mo. -.... April 16 
Holyoke, Mass. ....April 17 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .... April 25 


v.59 6-84 
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Q. One of our members who at- 
tended the 1947 International Conven- 
tion in Chicago took two weeks to make 
the trip due to a brief visit he made to 
the north before returning home. Is he 
entitled to attendance credit for the two 
weeks he missed? 

A. The Official 
state that credit for attendance shall be 


Attendance Rules 
granted to a member when he is absent 
from a meeting or meetings of his own 
club in going to, attending and return- 
ing from an International convention, 


provided this privilege shall not extend 


beyond thirty days. 


Q. Is it a regular practice among 
Kiwanis clubs to elect two vice presi- 
dents? 

\. Only when there is a need for a 
second vice president should a Kiwanis 


club provide in its bylaws for the elec- 


tion of two vice presidents. This is a 
matter for each club to decide. 
Q. Has Kiwanis International de- 


cided when military service membership 
should cease? 
A. The 


voted 


International Board of 


Trustees at its meeting of June 
28, 1947 that military service be dis- 


continued, effective December 31, 1947. 


Q. Should the minutes of the Board 
of Directors’ meetings be read to the 
entire club? 

A. Not as a general practice. There 
will be occasions when considering 
“some special action that the board will 
feel it necessary to call the same to the 
attention of the membership. Frequent- 
ly, club notices carry a paragraph sum- 
marizing the action of the board for 
the information of the membership at 


large. 


Q. Our immediate past president has 
been transferred to another city. Our 
board is now one member short for 
1948. Does our next preceding past 
president become “immediate past presi- 
dent” and a member of our Board of 
Directors? 

A. This situation is not covered in 
Standard 


any provision of the Form 


for Club Bylaws or in the Constitution 


and Bylaws of Kiwanis International. 
It is suggested, however, that if your 
club should see fit to amend its bylaws 
to provide that in case of a vacancy in 
the office of immediate past president, 
the vacancy shall be filled by appointing 
the club member who last held the of- 
fice of president, this provision would 
be approved by Kiwanis International. 

It is important to have full represen- 
tation of the membership on the Board 
of Directors. The basic reason for in- 
cluding the immediate past president on 
the board is to provide continuity of 
It is thought that to 


some extent, at least, the purpose is still 


administration. 


carried out even though the person fill- 
ing the office of immediate past presi- 
dent might represent an administration 
of one or two years back. In most in- 
stances there would be no difficulty in 
making this arrangement due to the fact 
that 
presidents 


Kiwanians who have served as 


continue their membership 


unless they leave the community. 


Q. One of our members is a past 
president of the Kiwanis club to which 
he formerly belonged. He is hesitant 
about wearing his past president’s lapel! 
button. Is he not entitled to wear that 
button regardless of his status in our 
club? 

A. It is customary for a Kiwanian 
to wear the lapel button designating the 
highest office he has held regardless of 
the Kiwanis club to which he currently 
belongs. So long as he belongs to a 
Kiwanis club, it is not only his privilege 
but his responsibility to wear the proper 
identification badge. 


Q. I have heard much in regard to 
“Father-Son Teams” in Kiwanis. Will 
you advise if the father and son in any 
one of these teams are in the same busi- 
ness, or do they all have different clas- 
sifications? 

A. The fathers are generally mem- 
bers of long standing that have been 
elected to privileged membership. The 
mem- 
their 
priv- 


sons have been accepted as active 
fill the 
vacated when elected to 


bers to classifications 
fathers 


ileged membership. 
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Westward Kiwanis 
(From page 33) 
with your driving sights set for Salt 
Lake City. 

A more northerly approach to Yellow- 
stone is over Route 16, across Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and South Dakota. 
First impression of entering the moun- 
tains of the West on this route comes 
at the Badlands and the Black Hills in 
South Dakota. Within a short drive of 
Rapid City you can visit Mt. Rushmore 
Memorial, where the granite faces of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Teddy Roosevelt are carved, sphinx-like, 
in the mountain face. The world’s largest 
gold mine, The Homesfake, is located 
nearby at Lead, and visitors are taken 
through the mine—but no samples are 
available. The Pioneer museum at 
Deadwood and the haunts of Wild Bill 
Hickok, and Calamity Jane are well 
worth a visit. 

Beyond the Wyoming line, Route 16 
passes Devil's Tower near Sundance, 
crosses the Big Horn range, and you 
must choose between approaching Cody 
and Yellowstone by way of Worland 
or Sheridan. The drive from Cody to 
Pahaska Tepee, Eastern entrance to 
Yellowstone, is one of the most inter- 
esting in the West. Alongside the 
Shoshone River, it climbs through tun- 
nels and a narrow, rocky canyon, passes 
the high, narrow Shoshone Dam, once 
the world’s fourth largest, travels the 
length of the reservoir impounded be- 
hind it, and enters Yellowstone only 
after going through Shoshone National 
Forest. 

The Big Park—Yellowstone—will be 
a high light of anyone’s Western trip. 
There are the bears, the rapids, the 
waterfalls, the geysers—just as you have 
heard of them. But you won’t really 
know about them until you’ve seen them 
yourself. The highway inside Yellow- 
stone Park is a large figure 8, and it 
is well worth covering all of it. If you 
have a camera with you, you will give 
it lots of exercise in Yellowstone. There 
is a one-way highway to the top of 
Mt. Washburn that may be taken as 
a side-trip if you enjoy steep mountain 
grades and switchbacks, while gaining 
a view from the sheer mountainside and 
the concrete fire watch-tower at the 
summit. 

Principal highways in the West rarely 
have steep grades and switchback 
curves; if you are a sensible driver in 
your home state, you will have no diff- 
culty with principal Western highways 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Kiwanis Reviews 


_ The New National Guard 





By Dr. Charles W. Armstrong 


International President, 
Kiwanis International 


MONG the major objectives for 
A 1948 of Kiwanis are: Promote 
world peace through international 
understanding and preparedness 
adequate to preserve free govern- 
ments, and build responsible citi- 
zens and future leaders through 
expanding Kiwanis and community 
service to you. 


Those two objectives the new Na- 
tional Guard and Kiwanis have in 
common. Certainly the National 
Guard provides an ideal opportunity 
for good fellowship among young 
men with a common interest. In its 
ranks are thousands of business and 
professional men rendering service 
to their fellow men. 


And what a service! Instantly avail- 
able as this nation’s first line of 
defense against possible aggressors, 
these men of ‘the National Guard 
give freely of their time to keep phys- 
ically fit for such a military role. At 
the same time, through study of a 
variety of skills offered by their or- 
ganization, they are becoming more 
valuable as employees and as citizens. 





The least we can do as appreciative 
Americans and businessmen is to 
encourage more men to become 
members of the new National Guard 
...to grant them an extra two-weeks 
training leave with full pay... to 
salute them for what they are — 
guardians of the National peace. 


wow OW 


For complete information about the 

lational Guard unit in your community, 
contact the officers of that unit or write 
to the Adjutant General of your state. 













maunite’s unit of the 


Pay * Education _ 
Fellowship * Tr 
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This patient is getting well because day after 
day for long months this victim of scalding 
brine has received blood and blood plasma. 


ISITORS to America often 
comment on our tendency to 
form organizations. Rarely, if 
ever, do they dig deeply enough to find 
out what this zeal for organization 
demonstrates, or to recognize the con- 
tribution which our manifold organiza- 
tions make to community life. 

That 


no one can deny; that this tendency to 


we are a nation of “joiners” 
band together pays off in time of stress 
will not be disputed by any thoughtful 
person who watched our country swing 
from peace to war with a singleness of 
purpose which turned it into the world’s 
arsenal, That was industrial organiza- 
tion. However, the ability of individual 
Americans to do team work in service 
and civic organizations also paid off 





i - 
ee 
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Lessons learned through the 


tragic bloodshed of conflict are 





during the war period and pays off 
today when community needs arise. 
Notable among the contributions made 
by organizations was their support of 
the wartime blood program. Day after 
day we saw the membership of service 
clubs march almost en masse to donor 
stations and offer their blood to salvage 
their sons, their neighbors, and boys 
they had never seen nor expected to see. 
When hundreds of thousands of serv- 
ice club members poured out their blood 
in collection centers during the war they 
than contribute toward 


did far more 


saving the lives of fighting men, they 


peaceful living. 


By Alma Gaines Ramsay 


now saving scores of lives 


every day in the pursuit of 







laid the foundation for the saving of 
lives and the improvement of health in 
every American community now that 
peace has come, 

In donating blood for war they also 
gave the material and the opportunity 
for blood research which has provided 
many strong weapons against disease 
and death, 

Because of their whole-hearted sup- 
port of the wartime blood program, Ki- 
wanians will have more than passing 
interest in the extra dividends which 
accrued from their contributions of 


blood, dividends which will go a long 
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way toward betterment of community 
health—the community betterment 
which is the keystone of Kiwanian 
philosophy. 

A relatively small part of the blood 
donated during the war moved to the 
front as whole blood; vastly more of it 
was processed as plasma, dried and 
packaged in compact form and shipped 
to forward battle lines and to hospitals. 
Plasma not only served as an excellent 
substitute for whole blood but, because 
it could be transported easily and stored 





indefinitely, it also reached places where 
whole blood could not be provided. 

Research and experiments with proc- 
essing plasma opened up a new field in 
the usefulness of blood in fighting 
disease. 

Measles, the childhood disease, often 
fraught with dangerous complications 
such as pneumonia, heart impairment 
and deafness, can be modified by the 
use of immune serum globulin, the ele- 
ment in plasma which carries fighting 
antibodies. Six hundred thousand vials 
of this serum were processed from sur- 
plus plasma returned to the American 
Red Cross by the Army and Navy after 
hostilities ended and are being distrib- 
uted by state health departments for use 
in controlling epidemics of measles. 

From another plasma fraction comes 
relief for hemophiliacs, commonly 
known as “bleeders.” These unfortunate 
victims of a hereditary disease, who 
sometimes bleed to death from a minor 
can now undergo 


wound or scratch, 





surgery with reasonable assurance of 


recovery because they can be given 
injections of antihemophilic globulin. 
The blood fractions, fibrinogin and 
thrombin, combine to produce an im- 
measurably valuable surgical aid—fibrin 
film. Fibrin film, which resembles cello- 
phane and has high tensile strength, is 


used by surgeons in brain and nerve 





operations to repair or replace delicate 
tissues. Best of all, it need never be 
removed because it is absorbed by the 
body. Fibrin film is also useful in 
repairing extensive skin damage caused 
by burns. 

The red cells, left when the plasma 
is removed, are invaluable in treating 
anemia. Given in concentrated form, 
these red cells frequently are more 
effective than whole blood. Dried and 
powdered, or used as paste, the red cells 
make an excellent dressing for slow 
healing wounds and ulcers. 

The need for blood today is not on 
some far flung battle line, it is no 


farther away from the individual than 

















his hand can reach. The need may flow 
from a brush fire, an automobile acci- 
dent, or from childbirth or a case of 
measles next door. 

Not long ago a 23 year old woman in 
a mid-western city suffered childbirth 
hemorrhage. Hour after hour and day 
after day physicians battled to save her 
life. 


types of 


She required one of the rarest 
blood. From the community 
blood center she received forty-four 
pints of this rare type blood and today 
is a rosy faced housewife, going about 


the business of caring for her home. 
individual need but the 


Hers was an 
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A young worker in a steel heat treat- 
ing plant fell into a vat of boiling brine 
and was almost scalded to death! Phy- 
sicians held out no hope for his survival. 
Nevertheless, they used all the resources 
at their command and drew upon the 
community blood center for blood and 
plasma. For seven long weeks this 
plasma and blood were dropped slowly 
into the veins of the half dying boy. 
Today he is on the road to recovery. 
He was a small cog in the large com- 
munity wheel but he was a bread win- 
ner and the head of a family, therefore 


he was important to the community 





“Let me watch” says this donor as a nurse draws a rare type of blood which is needed for a 
patient many miles distant from this scene and whose life may be saved because of his deed. 


saving of her life was important to the 
the 
provided the needed blood. 


community, therefore community 

When disaster strikes a community in 
the form of train-wreck or explosion it 
the 
treating victims. Less dramatic and not 


is easy to see value of blood in 


so easily recognized is the every hour 
need of some member of the community 
mother in a 


—the need of a 


nearby maternity ward, the need of a 


young 


bread-winner whose life hangs in the 
balance after surgery, the need of an 
anemic child. All these are needs of the 
individual, but they are likewise com- 
munity needs for in the individual lies 
the strength or weakness of a com- 
munity. 





and the community felt an impulse to 
save him. 

Whole blood and plasma are miracle 
workers in disaster. Train wrecks often 
bring terrific blood losses from hemor- 
rhage and whole blood may mean the 
difference between life and death. In 
fires, blood plasma is indispensable. 

Victims of the Cocoanut Grove fire 


required more than 650 pints of blood 


or units of plasma during the first 
twenty-four hours after the fire; one 
man alone was given more than 100 


transfusions during his period of treat- 
ment. The Texas City explosion taxed 
the blood and plasma resources of the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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FRUIT SHIPPED 


Anywhere! 


Tree Ripened Oranges 
and Grapefruit from our 
own groves. 


Fancy Gift Packages, Candies,’ 
Crystalized Fruit, Jellies and 
Marmalades, shipped via Rail- 


way Express anywhere in United 
States and Canada 


Write for prices 


SEMINOLE 
FRUIT SHOP 


Affiliated with Seminole Nurseries 


LARGO, FLORIDA, Dept. FR 


Owned by Kiwanians 
J]. W. and T. A. Johnson 


















PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 





COMPLETE 


$7.50 


Amazing results in inquiries and con- 
tacts... . saves time and money very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
513 Olive St. + St. Lovis 1, Mo... 
SEND NO MONEY «+ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


sale 















Be A Chesty Kiwanian! 


DISPLAY YOUR KIWANIS CLUB 


Dress your Key Club, youth and members in 


MONOGRAM 
T-SHIRTS 


with 


Kiwanis Emblem 


(as displayed) 


Per Doz., F.O.B. 
Immediate delivery 
guaranteed. 

All profits from sale of 
merchandise to be used 
for club activities. 
CITY DESIGNATION AVAILABLE FOR 
SMALL ADDITIONAL CHARGE 


For prices and information write 


KIWANIS CLUB, ALEXANDER CITY, ALA. 


SAM A. WAGONER, Secy. 








ZIRCON Loose. Genuine Siam 

Imports. Pure white. 
Special: 3 Genuine Zircons, from '% kt. to 
142 kts. 3 gleaming gems complete $6.00 


tax included. We can supply Zircons in all 
sizes and mountings of all types. Send 
order or write for details today. 


B. Lowe, Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


MILITARY * 
ACADEMY | 
* 











ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE) 
Prepares for leading colleges and responsible citi- 
venship. Catalog. 370 Pershing Avenue, Culver, Ind. 
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Westward Kiwanis 


/ rom page 17 


which are built for transcontinental 
busses and trucks as well as for private 
3ut if like 


mountain roads, sheer cliffs and abrupt 


tutomobiles. you rugged 
switchbacks, and feel competent to drive 
on them, local inquiry in mountainous 
regions will often reveal a secondary 
road nearby that will answer your yert 
to drive Burma Road style. 

Plenty of clothes will be no handicap 
include cold 
at 


afternoons 


on a long trip which will 
/ brisk 


sunny 


mountain nights, winds high 


altitudes, and warm, 


at California beaches. An arrangement 
with the laundry before you leave will 
enable you to return packages of cloth- 
ing by parcel post at various stages of 
your trip, and have clean laundry wait- 
ing for you when you return—also 
on the wav. 

the Gold 


travel the 


lightening vour luggage 


ip 
Ninety-nine years after 
American 
West 


return 


any can 


\merican in comfort by auto- 
to by 
experience. The 1948 Kiwanis Conven- 


the West 


tunity for more Americans than was the 


mobile, enriched the 


tion on Coast is an oppor- 
discovery of gold, 100 years ago. 

One day’s drive north of Yellowstone, 
across Montana, Glacier National Park 
rises to loftier heights on the Canadian 
Real 


chalets nestling into the mountainsides 


border glaciers, picturesque 


brisk 


any 


overlooking glacier lakes, and 
climate set Glacier Park apart from 
other national park. The highways 
excellent and easy to drive, seemingly 


are 


always climbing. The highway to Logan 
Pass is known as the Going-To-The- 
Enroute to the conven- 
Glacier 


Sun Highway. 
tion, both Yellowstone 
Parks can high light any family’s West- 


and 


ern trip. 

Striking west from Wyoming or Mon- 
tana to the coast will make the trip 
complete with a coastal drive from 
Washington or Oregon to Los Angeles 
by way of San Francisco. 

It is possible to make the entire trip 
from the Middle West and return 
two weeks (excluding time spent at Los 
Angeles) but three weeks is desirable, 
and more than three weeks will allow 


in 


the trip to grow into a major Western 
vacation. By arranging to turn the car 
over to another Kiwanian for the return 
trip, the amount of time available in 
the National Parks and at other points 
of interest would be increased. 
Returning from Los Angeles will call 
for a visit to Boulder Dam and Grand 
Canyon and other Southwestern won- 
derlands. Mesa Verde National Park 
in Colorado, Pike’s Peak, and Rocky 
Mountain National Park may lie on the 
return trail from the convention. K*** 


The Good Fruits of War 


From page 49 


nearby area and drew upon surrounding 
states, 
All 


about blood and all the old things which 


the new things we have learned 
experience has taught us will be of little 
ivail unless there is a supply of blood 


blood 


munity needs. To meet the day by day 


and derivatives to meet com- 


|needs for blood and plasma and _ the 


of disaster, blood 


must be available and the availability 


emergency demands 
of blood is a matter which is of deep 
concern to medical leaders. 

Unlike 
the 


materials required in 


the ill 
blood cannot be produced synthetically, 


other 


treatment of and injured, 
it can be produced only in the human 
body. Blood cannot be purchased, ex- 
cept at a cost beyond the means of most 
people. Blood must be a free gift from 


the healthy to the ill, an outpouring 


of the desire of man to help his fellow 


man. Physicians and public health off- 
the first to 


that while new developments in blood 


cials were among realize 
therapy could go far toward improving 
the nation’s health, only through free 


donations of blood in large quantities 


could it be made available for use. The 
next step was to determine how this 
could be brought about. There were 


many questions to consider—who would 
collect the blood; how could it be made 


available to those in need; how soon 


could it be done? These questions are 
being answered now. 
Aiter with 


extensive consultation 


national organizations concerned with 


the program, including leaders in the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Public Health Association, 
the American Hospital Association, the 
American Dental Association, the 
United States Public Health Associa- 
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tion, the Veterans Administration and 
the Army and Navy, the American 
National Red Cross has launched a 
nation-wide program to collect blood, 
process it and make it available to 
physicians and hospitals. This largest 
peacetime undertaking of Red Cross is 
a logical sequel to its spectacularly suc- 
cessful wartime blood program and the 
spirit engendered in the hearts and 
minds of the people during war will go 
far toward making this peacetime proj- 
ect a success. ; 

Whole blood will be furnished phy- 
sicians and hospitals and eventually 
blood will be collected for processing 
into plasma and other derivatives. All 
blood collected and distributed through 
the Red Cross will be furnished without 
charge for the product to all the people 
of America regardless of race, color, 
creed or ability to pay. 

Blood will be collected through per- 
manently established centers in large 
communities, and by the use of mobile 
units which will periodically visit out- 
lying communities, taking with them 
the personnel and equipment required 
for blood collection. In this way people 
in every community, from the largest 
city to the small rural neighborhoods 
will be given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the program so vital to the 
health and welfare of the country. 

Starting with the Rochester, New 
York, center, dedicated and opened for 
operation in January there will follow 
during the first year in quick succession 
the establishment of an additional 
twenty to twenty-five centers, located in 
all sections of the country. As rapidly 
as possbile other centers will be set up 
with mobile units to be deployed from 
strategically located points to collect 
blood in outlying communities. 

In time the blood program will reach 
every community. That it will take time 
to bring the program to its highest peak 
of efficiency is inevitable. It is esti- 
mated that the full development of the 
program will take from three to five 
years. Its ultimate success depends 
upon close cooperation between the Red 
Cross, professional and civic organiza- 
tions and community leaders. 

No less important than the wartime 
blood donor program, the new peacetime 
program, designed to help both civilians 
and veterans, as well as Army and Navy 
hospitals to meet their blood needs, will 
call upon the coordinated efforts of all 
concerned with alleviating suffering, 
preventing disease and the saving of life 


itself. kkk 





When a feller 


needs a favor 





Wu: organization has offered to help in every way 
possible the recruiting for the Army and Air Force. Here are 


some features of Air l’orce enlistment you can explain to a young 
man you may have in mind. 

If he is not a high school graduate, but 18 to 34 and physi- 
cally and mentally qualified, he may enlist righft now. Once 
in the Air Force, he may take courses under the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute to complete his high school education. And, if 
he is then between 2012 and 28, he can apply for Officer Candi- 
date School. 

If he is a high school graduate: he can enlist for three years 
and select and be accepted for a Specialist School before he 
enlists! He can apply for Officer Candidate School. Or after 
completing two years of college courses under the Armed Forces 
Institute, if he is then single and between 20 and 26% years 
old, he may become eligible for Aviation Cadet training. 

If he has had two years of college or the equivalent: he is 
eligible for all of the foregoing choices or may apply immediately 
for Aviation Cadet pilot training. 

If he is a Veteran of any of the Armed Forces, and held one 
of the 300 occupational specialties now needed, he can enlist 
for three years in a grade commensurate with experience and 
ability. He may receive a grade as high as Technical Sergeant. 

Every day, a young man near you comes of age. Will you 
do him a favor? The Recruiting Officer will be glad to assist. 


U.S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


Your Army and Air Force Serve the Nation and Mankind in War and Peace 
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PRINTS ]¢ CARDS 














New ADVERTISING MACHINE 
Will Increase YOUR BUSINESS 


Learn how thousands of business 
| FREE | men, in every line, are boosting 

sales in spite of conditions— with 
1¢ messages—printed and illustrated ina few 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 


SEND NAM We'lisend FREE illustrated book of money 


making IDEAS for your business and com 
plete, anique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 53, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





150 22nd ST 


NEW YORK 11,N.Y 


WEST 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO 


“INC 








SOLID BRONZE 


BOOK 
ENDS 





An appropriate gift 
) “’ for home or office 
6” wide at base, Cast in solid bronze 


4” high Shi pping with emblem and 
, 1 7 ‘ 

veight bs motto. Polished space 

Price { 
for engraving. (10c 
a o $ 
9950 per letter) 

os nal 





WRITE FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 









Ri 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











advertisements which appear on these 
placed by firms which recognise 
market offered by Kiwants 

This good judgment on the 


lhe 
- pages are 
the superior 
club members. 
part of the advertiser 
in the good quality of his merchandise and 
in the dependability of his service. You will 
be showing your good judgment, therefore, 
when you patronise these advertisers and 
you will be confirming his judgment if, 
when you answer these advertisements, you 

that you them in The Ki 
Vagasine. 


mention 
mantis 


saw 
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Culture Spearheads the Peace 


From 


still so great that the appeal for educa- 


tional relief will be renewed and ex- 


|panded in 1948. 


Already fifty-eight scholarships have 
been made available directly to 
| UNESCO. Many more will be stimu- 


The inter¢ hange of 


lated by UNESCO. 


| people can become one of the strongest 
|long-range influences for international 
understanding. This year should see 
|a very great increase of activity in 


| dream 


second. If 


: " ’| We 
naturally ts reflected | 
i the 


| friends 


| that physical 


this field—with special emphasis on the 
need scholars 
to the 
tion and science developed by the more 
during the 
s the 


countries 


ot 


in war-torn 


learn new techniques educa- 


fortunate countries war. 
American 
position to 


field 


Was 


In two particular area 
in a special 


One 


delegation 
take 
the 
in the all-important 
the 

11S1ONS, 


national comm 


was 
was in the 
sciences. The 


matter 


leadership. 


‘ : a> 
ot social other 
ncourag- 


UNES( 


cor yper- 


ot n 


ing development of 


or similat 


ative bodies, in other countries. 
It is argued that the 
other discipline 


UNESCO's 


social sciences, 


more than any strike 


at the heart of problem; 


stripped social knowledge that it threat- 


ens our destruction. 

At Mexico many Europeans proved 
somewhat skeptical of the techniques 
and practices which we in the United 
States have developed in_ the social 

Olympics 
Fro. 
don Evening Standard and ther anx- 


the Olympics. 
the 
supremacy 
all-out 

there 


ious Britishers and forget 


It appears we must consider 


first, and physical 


nations revert to 


physical supremacy once more, 
not be a crowd left 
enough to fill an Olympic stadium. 
What hosts to make 
the Olympics dream come true when the 
held United States 


eight years from now: 


may anywhere big 


we do as 


can 


(;ames are in the 


Foreigners, ordinary foreigners, are 


dying to get a look at this country. 
Ordinary Americans recently had a 
good look at the foreigners’ countries. 


found out about the hospitality in 


nations of the entire world. It was 


1956 we will have a 
We 
We 


We can become 


good. In 
to 


America to the world. 


pretty 


chance reciprocate. can show 


can make 
for America. 


American friends to the visitors. 


page 


20) 

studies—the public opinion poll, for 
example — but it is clear that we have 
“quantitative” techniques, 
the measurement of social forces 
movements. Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
newly elected president of Fisk Uni- 


pioneered 
and 


versity, and Mrs. Louise Wright, direc- 
tor of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, played leading roles at Mex- 
ico in bringing full recognition of the 
value of such studies. A_ principal 
objective of the social sciences in 


UNESCO's 1948 program will be the 


study of tensions—geographic, political, 


racial, religious and economic — which 
are conducive to war or favorable to 
peace. Until UNESCO has a clearer 
picture of the misconceptions and sus- 


t, and of their 
at 


picions that lead to conflic 


causes, it cannot aim surely their 
elimination. 

Thus UNESCO is beginning to travel 
the long road which may lead to peace 
| 


through understanding. A start has 
been made, although the job of building 
the road is still largely in hands 

the surveyors. They have avoided some 
chasms, but others lie ahead and must 
be bridged. New and larger machinery 


Can this 
The 
limited few; the 
Here, | 
xk 


be designed for the task. 
is 


must 


be done while there yet time? 


answer is not up to 
to 


challenge 


answer belongs everyone. 


isa for Kiwanis. 


hope 


Cold War 


Page 4 


first would want is a 


visitors. 


The thing we 
lot of We 
top fifty athletes f 
high 


just the 
Let’s in- 
athletes 


don’t want 


from France. 


vite school and college 


from every French city and _ village. 
The invitation should go to every coun- 
try. A high school or college anywhere 
could raise the money to send a boy or 
girl to And _ let’s 
only the hurdlers and the javelin tossers 
Let’s the 
fishermen and bicycle riders and bowlers- 
on-the-green, the the 


hockey teams, the archers and the what- 


America. not ask 


and high jumpers. invite 


croquet players, 


have-you. We can develop some fisher- 
men and bicycle riders and bowlers and 
croquet players of our own. 

take 
a back seat to Europeans on skis or 
skates And 
some of the finest winter sports areas in 


American youngsters no longer 


or bob-sleds. America has 


the world. So let’s get the Norwegians 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The information published in Town Report is furnished by the following agencies: 
Committee for International Union of Local Authorities, 


American Public Welfare Association, 


Society for Public Administration, 


State Planning and Development Agencies, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, 
Finance Officers Association, 


Governments, 
Managers’ Association, 
Assessing Officers, National 
of Housing Officials, 
State Budget Officers, 
Administrative Service. 


Municipal 
Association 


Cities Publicize Use Of Funds 

local taxpayers generally are getting a 
hetter explanation than ever before of how 
their tax dollars are spent. This is the 
conclusion of a recent study of the finan- 
cial reports of 50 U.S. cities varying from 
350,000 to 500,000 in population. Biggest 
improvements in city financial reports 
during the past decade is that they are 
hecoming briefer, more graphic and gen- 


erally far easier for the average citizen 
to understand. This trend contrasts 
sharply with the bulky fiscal documents 


which have been traditional, 

Parking Financed By Revenue Bonds 
\nn Arbor, Michigan, is in the vanguard 
of cities using revenue bonds to finance 
city-owned parking lots. The city is issu- 
ing revenue bonds totaling $600,000. Un- 
like general obligation. bonds, which must 
he approved in a public election, revenue 
bonds of the type involved can be issued 
on the city council’s authority alone. All 
city parking revenues will be earmarked 
to retire the bonds and maintain the park- 
ing program. The bonds are to be retired 
within 10 years. Banks are expected to 
extend low credit terms because of «‘ar- 
anteed parking meter income. 


Cities Impose Big New Taxes 

\nticipating record expenditures in 1948, 
U.S. cities are imposing new taxes at a 
record rate. Most unusual and probably 
significant is the Columbus, Ohio, 
income tax expected to yield $2.5 million 
this year. Only two cities in the nation 
Columbus impose income taxes, 
although such levies are being seriously 
considered in other municipalities. Local 
income taxes are designed to tap the earn- 
ings of those who work in the city and 
use its services but who reside in the sub- 
urbs and therefore do not support city 
government by payment of property taxes. 


most 


besides 


More Cities Employ Policewomen 

The chances of being arrested by a lady 
are improving. Women police are now 
employed by 141 or more U‘S. cities over 
25,000 population. There are now an esti- 
mated 1,000 “lady cops” in public service. 


The Annie-Get-Your-Gun trend in police 
personnel is most pronounced in big cities. 


National Association of Secretaries of State, 
National Association of State Purchasing Officials, 


American 
American Municipal Association, 


American Public Works Association, Amer rican 
American Society of Planning Officials, Association of 
Civil Service Assembly, Council of State 


International City 
National Association of 

National Association 
National Association of 
and Public 


Governors’ Conference, 


Attorneys General, 


New York City employs 174 police women, 
Chicago has 79, Detroit has at least 60, 
Indianapolis 56, and Washington, D. C., 35. 
The distaff part of the police force in most 
cities specializes in dealing with women 
prisoners, girl delinquents and children 
generally. Detective assignments also are 
being given women in an increasing num- 
ber of cities, and women police are being 
used in many juvenile courts. 


Survey Tallies Mayors’ Salaries 
Mayors in the nation’s 13 biggest cities 
(those with a half million population or 
more) are being paid an average of $17,236 
a year to head their municipal govern- 
ments. 

The mayors of Detroit and New York 
are each paid $25,000—highest mayor’s 
salaries in the U.S. Runners-up are San 
Francisco and Boston with mayor’s salaries 
of $20,000. Chicago, Los Abels and 
Philadelphia pay $18,000. Among the 23 
cities in the 250,000 to 500,000 population 
group, mayors are paid an average $7,167 
Without exception, mayors of the 
power of veto over 


a year. 
major cities have the 
ordinances passed by city 
Mayors’ veto powers apply also to council 
resolutions except in Los Angeles and St. 


councilmen. 


Louis. In most cities, a two-thirds council 
vote is necessary to override the mayor’s 
veto. 


Motorists “Slug” Parking Meters 
Salt Lake City police are starting a drive 
to punish motorists who last year put 
64,673 slugs in local parking meters. The 
number of free hours chiseled from parking 
meters by using slugs increased alarmingly 
in Salt Lake City last year. In 1946, 
27,289 slugs were found by city meter col- 
lectors. Anyone convicted of “slugging” 
a parking meter in Salt Lake City may be 
fined a maximum $299 and sentenced to six 
months in jail. 


Trailers Barred From Streets 
Providence, Rhode Island, is barring truck 
trailers from its central business district in 
an effort to relieve traffic congestion. The 
ban applies week days from 8 a.m. to 6:15 
p.m. Loading and unloading of trucks on 
through traffic arteries is banned also dur- 
ing the afternoon rush hours. 
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CUT WORK, 
CUT COSTS 


in your office! 





New kind of office unit 
copies anything—does things 
no stencil duplicator. can do! 





Easily operated in your office by anyone, 
without technical training—a scisamliahie 
new unit, the APECO Photoexact, 
quickly makes copies of important let- 
ters, documents, plans, clippings, pic- 
tures, etc. In fact, it comes anything 
typed, drawn or 


—written, printed, 
photographed! 


QUICKLY, EASILY 
MAKE COPIES OF: 
LETTERS 
CONTRACTS 
RECORDS 
CHARTS 
PHOTOS 
DRAWINGS 
INVOICES 
CHECKS 
FINANCIAL DATA 
(OVER 100 OTHERS ) 










apeco °99 

Copies up to 
18” x 22” 

Standard 


accessories, 
additional 








Operating on a simplified photographic 
principle, APECO avoids typing and 
copying errors, makes clear, permanent 
copies, singly or in quantities. It provides 
legally-accepted copies (valuable orig- 
inals stay in safe keeping); copies for use 
while traveling; copies to mail; duplicate 
records; memos and plans for debate 
ments, branches. 


Executives report uses 
in every department 


In a nationwide survey of the uses of 
APECO in leading businesses and indus- 
tries, executives report. ‘It saves typing, 
drafting, copying time —ine reases efh- 
ciency in every department’’—‘“‘cuts copy- 
ing costs as much as 80%” —“saves 
sending out for stats’—‘‘makes clear, 
permanent copies at less cost than a 
phone call.” 


[ts low price puts the APECO, like the 
typewriter, into the class of things no 
ofhice can afford to be without. It is made 
by the makers of “America’s Most 
Widely Used Photocopy Equipment.” 
Find out how APECO can serve you in 
your business. Write, today, for full 
information. 


FREE BOOK! 
MAIL COUPON NOW Ya 


ee ee rs ee 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK38 

g Chicago 14, Il. 

B Send, without obligation, your informative 

a 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and H 


H its savings in time, money and labor. : 
SIU MOIES 10's oa ninco Se ie Koad sida d hs ewidde 8 
Bc NR ace Kaleeh 05060 6s CUM OER ss ane neude ; 

a dashes Uc caw te alee uta Ks Lhe ae a 
g Address..... Pare obec uheet discs veethad a 
ER SE I ' 

LLL LLLLE LULL LLCLCLCLLOCCL. 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 





























MTT TIAL VIRMNe COGEWATER BEACH wore: Don’t Worry 
1000 Outside Rooms Each with 2399 Block — | About Hotel Accommodations in 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
4 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
building Lake Michigan “lust Make Your Reservations” 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 
ar HOTEL ARTHUR 








Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU PRONTERAS, avescc Built in the 
e of a sixteenth centur c ateau 
vile ” equipm ent and ory ic ‘Kiw ar meets 







* One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Shathsen <Pineien Stes Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 


—near Clinic. 
© 600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 


e Three Smart Restaurants “K Room Always Assured” 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 
Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 


ROYAL YorK alg FOROUTS, ONT.—1,200 
tside rooms t Br — Em 








Kiwanis every We di sda 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, “WINNIPEG, 





oy Me a n f wf, 445 room Kiwanis 
HOTEL. "SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 

A 268- room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards, Mee *t here with Kiwanis any 











Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 






Monday, 
wove. PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head 
quart rs for a Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 
modern 
EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
und sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 










“og MYFLOWER 


Yhashin 4g ton 5 forest 


; 
a ‘| C.J. MACK, nha MANAGER 


L. H. Poesch, Manager 





























cs wen hnis** HOTEL! | In Albuquerque, N.M. 
= oad at MemP PEABODY Kiwanis Meets at 

e BANGOR - MAINE "South's — i Best’’ J L i | D E L # 0 T 7 L 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. Wednesday Noon 














COLUMBUS Jigrrsen 
’ NT HOTE t 
Mare | VANCOUVER | BRE 


* : ns . Te 
OPEN ALL YEAR : KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS ae OF ITS $50 ROOMS XAS 


LLU EAL LAA ba Gperenes wader Se felt monagement of GN 2: AIR-CONDITIONED > — 


the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. Dts Omplon 
ba P > GENERAL MANAGER 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 



























In NEW YORK 
Kiwanis 
headqvuorters ore at 















ha 3 es 
Sie) IAT 
NICOLLET 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 
WELL @. MESEICK: OO NL. MOR commen 


| FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
= > 2. KI WAN a 










worel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 
AND CHRONIC CASES. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
(25 S3.W. "30m Court 















Under Knott Manogement 




































DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 


THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


| ii Giedlbana7 CANADAS SQ HOTELS OF Distinction 
ai ‘Abi heft AT io . 
SEVENTEENTH & STOULS BS guava, © 


coes \e 
os uit “Sa gash. 

























New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA Kiwanis Meets at the 


Wednesday at 1:00 
Hotel George Washington ANTLERS 
WEST PALM BEACH COLORADO SPRINGS 


w ocnecdag . 2:15 Largest and Finest Hotel 
Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director Facing Pikes Peak 
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Olympics Cold War 


(From page 52) 


and the Finns and the Swedes and the 
Swiss and Germans and Italians out of 
their high schools and colleges, and 
have an Olympic Winter. 

We might even inveigle Russia to 
ship over some Russian schoolboy foot- 
ball teams. With a rule book, American 
boys could learn European football. It’s 
not out of the question to think ‘hat 
American take up 
cricket, for the chance to tangle with 


schoolboys might 
the Eton lads at their own game. That 
would be the first step. Get the world’s 
youth to America for an Olympic Year. 

Then, show them America. Send the 
English cricket players and the Rus- 
football 
bicycle riders and the Norwegian skiers 


sian teams, and the French 


around America. Give them a free tour. 
Watch 


Watch national and state and city civic 


American hospitality bloom. 
groups—yes, and service clubs—chip in 
Watch the athletic as- 


sociations stage local contests, handicap 


for train fares. 
contests if necessary. It wouldn’t mat- 
ter much who played whom, nor even 
National 
wouldn’t even have to be tallied. 


who won. point scores 


And watch the 
throw open their homes to the tourist 
athletes. For years people in other 


countries threw open their homes to an 
invading American army. In America, 
we could the 
friendly army of young sportsmen. It 


absorb invasion of a 
wouldn't be a chore. It would be excite- 
It would be fun, and it would be 
We could 


have an Olympic Year that would put 


ment. 
in the true Olympic spirit. 
victories second and friendship first. 
That would be a dream coming true. 
We can’t do it in 1948. It’s England’s 
And Finland to host in 
But can do it in 1956. And 


we can start making ready right now. 


is be 


turn. 
1952. we 
Within eight years, thousands, maybe 


millions of people would be making 


ready in dozens of countries . . . making 
ready to be friends. There’s a plane of 
international diplomacy on a_ peoples’ 
level too, not just a United Nations 
level, not just a foreign ministers’ level, 
not just a cold war level. 

The Baron’s dream is still good. We 
can make it more than a dream. Let’s 


make it a fact! KK 


Local Government Gets “New Look’”’ 
(From page 11) 


ernments. Adoption of the plan during 


this past by Fulton County, 


Georgia, and McMinn County, Tennes- 


year 


see, raises to 11 the number of counties 
under this form of government. 
Among its other merits, the council- 
manager plan simplifies local govern- 
ment and presents a more understand- 
able definition of the responsibilities of 


its public officials. 


The newly ratified constitution of 
New Jersey reduces the number of 
executive departments from 80 to 20 


and gives the governor effective control 
over the heads of all departments except 
the state auditor. In other sections, the 
constitution makes additional provisions 
for a stronger and more responsible ex- 
ecutive as well as a better defined legis- 
lative power. 
Administrative improvements have 
been initiated by several other states as 
well during the past half dozen years. 
To cite a few, the state of New York 
made great strides in developing an ef- 
fective state welfare pattern out of a 
chaotic jumble of uncoordinated local 
welfare agencies. Centralization of tax 


and revenue administration was accom- 


plished in seven other states, Colorado, 
Utah, Louisiana, Illinois, New Jersey, 
South Dakota, and Missouri, while sim 
ilar reforms on a lesser scale were un- 
dertaken by other states. 

In addition to these remodelings of 
state government, important staff aids 
have been developed by the governors 
and the legislators to help them carry 
out their responsibilities with greater 
efficiency. In a growing number of 
states, budget directors have been given 
responsibilities in the state to parallel 
those of the director of the U. S. 
of the 
eral government. 


3ureau 
Budget with respect to the fed- 
This means that the 
state budget director in many cases as- 
sists the governor in coordinating policy 
among state agencies. 

Conscientious officials and civic minded 
throughout the 
critically assessing their local govern- 
ments now to forestall in the future a 
breakdown of local administration that 


citizens country are 


would force the federal government to 
step in to meet local needs that cannot 
In 
many areas this evaluation is long over 
due. 


be handled by local governments. 


American people 








Kwek 
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GIFTS FOR HIM 
AT EASTER 


$4.80 each 


Lal " 
SENIOR, created in response te your demand 
fer a finer chain in 1/20 12-Kt. Gold-filled, 


$1.50 each 
"JUNIOR," vu: popular gold-plated tie chain 


so many of your brother Kiwanians proudly wear. 
Also available for Masons, K. of C., B. L. F. & 
E., Rotary, Moose, Elks, Red Men, and most others 
Prices include Fed. Tax and prepaid delivery. Send 
cheek or money order (no COD’s, please). 


PAL CRAFT COMPANY 


44 Washington St. Dept. 3K Providence 3, R. |. 











A can of good paint...a tradi- 
tion! A sign of dependability 
and consistent quality. There’s 
o C&D product and a C&D 
color for every requirement. 


At Leading Paint & Hardware Stores 


COOK & DUNN PAINT CORP. 
NEWARK. N. J 


SAINT FRANCIS ST 




















VU) 
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SPEECHES;-=so ee 
ject. Confidential “Speeches 


For Every Occasion," 5 collection, $2.00. Public Speaking Man 





ual, $2.00, Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Galde, $2.00. List of prepared talks mailed free ay request 
New okes end Humorous ke mailed 


er's Joke Book, 


monthly, $10.00 « year ak 
tag Night stories .s° 


$2.00 Toastmaster 's Hamer Guide , $2.00 


Punch Lines §..00 
Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 


GRAMS Ladies’ Night Program, $5.00. Best 
(leb & Lodge Stunts, $2.00. Many Others 
“Canadian orders filled. Write! 
MATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
14686 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 0" x 6" with Club Emblem, 





Gavel and Cover, now $16.50 

Junior Gongs 7°'xS", with club emblem, gavel 

and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 
Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with many 


new items now ready. 


“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, fll. Wabash 2070 














LADIES’ NIGHT PROGRAMS 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





Full evening of sparkling, laughter packed 


a originality Fun to put on Everything 
furnished Low cost Shipped anywhere 
w From coast to coast they say, ‘“‘Smash hit 
best ever Succes guaranteed Send 
for FREE booklet today 
The Party Guild, 1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, II. 





PATENTS PATENTS | 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Registered Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 


891 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patentability, Infringement and Validity 
_ Searches and Reports 


INVESTORS NOTICE _ 


For Sale—one-half interest in one of the very best 
equipped weekly newspapers in the entire state of 
Colorado. Completely modern. Paid in advance 
circulation of over 800. Net profits of over $8,000 
(eight thousand dollars) yearly. | will sell one half 
interest in this money-maker for only $15,000: buyer 
splits all profits 50-50. 


WM. ADDAMS 


. SHOE SHINES ARE COSTLY NOWADAYS ¢ 


E-7 SHIENE 
0 


Shoe Hotder 
You pey portoge FC. 0. 0 
Send check or money order and we pay postage 


Heme Shee Shine 
WwAWAE URE &. <@e. WAYNE PENNA. 


10800 Independence Avenue, 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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SECRETARY’S KIT 


children's tices. De- 
Money 

It's easy to transfer records to this instantly 

sible record of your club at any time dur- 

ing 





me yoar. 


All Information at Your Finger Tips! 


The Kit is a Genuine Leather Zipper Case 
with Tuck-A-Way handles, with visible ring 
metal to accommodate the sheets of the 
Standard Record System and Member's Indi- 


vidual Record Forms. 


It makes a complete attendance and financial 
standing available at every meeting. 


Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis em- 
blem and “Kiwanis Club" stamped in gold 


leaf on the cover. 
$2650 


“Kiwanis Secretary's Kit” 
el ee 


(Plus $3.50 Excise Tax) 


ORDER NOW 
Kiwanis International 


520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill 
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| of the most inspiring I have ever read. 


| showing library, 


| there 
| the 








THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


LEVLERS 





The 100 Books 

The article in the January issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine concerning the 100 books 
which best tell the story of America is one 
Our 
local Kiwanis club is considering the pres- 
entation of a complete set of the books to 
our library. Other clubs might like to do 
this as a project of the year. 

HELEN J. (MRS. ROBERT L. 

EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Vore correspondence has been received on 
this article, “What Is America?” by James 
F, Roche, than any other article published 
within recent years. Kiwanis clubs by the 


) MAYNARD 


scores are sponsoring special displays of 
these 100 books in local libraries. The Ki- 
wants Magazine will publish photographs 


book store or other dis- 
plays of these 100 books.—The Editors. 


Art for Rent 
In a recent issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
was an article entitled, “Patrons by 
Month.” Our study group in modern 


art is very much interested in contacting 
the New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings. Could you give us the address? 
(MRS.) F. JOYCE MILLER, 
ADA, OKLAHOMA 
Vrs. Miller and many other readers who 
made similar requests were told that the 
| address is: 51 East 57th St., New York, 
V. Y.—The Editors. 





and 


Lincolniana Erratum 
I think you will find that the Lincoln statue 


pictured on your February cover is at 
Hodgenville, Ky., near the Lincoln birth- 
place, and not at Harrodsburg. 


DYCHE, KIWANIAN, 
KENTUCKY 


RUSSELI 
LONDON, 
Kiwanian Dyche ts right, 


The } litors 


our caption writer 


WYONG 
A Different View on Miserliness 


answer to Mr. W. A. Kuehl’s letter in 
February issue of The Kiwants Maga 


In 
the 


Less Meat on Your 


(From page 


present plan and is particularly suited 
to. the situation existing in Mexico. 
Under this scientific plan which was 
developed by Dr. John Moehler, the 
livestock owner will be deprived of his 
cattle for only 60 days. It will be re- 
turned to him if healthy or replaced 
if it has to be destroved. The plan calls 


for quarantine, vaccination and slaugh- 
ter. It merits 

Whatever 
that no haphazard program 
will too at stake 
for the U.S. to continue taking a chance. 

The of 
upon maintenance proper 
balance the of 
real property and its valuation for pur- 


serious ci sideration. 


method is used, we must 
remember 
do. There is much 


credit our depends 
the 


between 


country 
the 
earning 


of 
power 
poses of taxation, and as collateral for 
credit, In the continental United States 
Alaska approximately 


there are 


sine | would like to inform him as strongly 
as I possibly can that The Kiwanis Maga- 
sine is not cluttered up about the lives of 
failures but that every page is chuck full 
of instructive and interesting articles con- 


best of writers, men 
admire and respect. 


tributed by the very 
and women whom we 
as they are our friends. I am afraid Mr. 
Kuehl has not learned very much about 
the nobler or finer characteristics of Kiwa 
nis or he would not say a man is a miser 
just because he saves some of his hard and 
honestly earned dollars. And since when 
is it a disgrace to cook your own meals? 
I cook two a day. To find fault with that 
is pretty small. 

This Mr. John Deferrari gave a million 
dollars for a new public library for the 
city of Boston. Is there any better way to 
spend your money than giving it for edu 
cating our youth? 

I think it an insult and not very 
gallant to censure the lady who wrote the 
article, and I know every member of Kiwa 
nis feels that we owe her a sincere apology. 
To say a man is a poor Kiwanian, that 
he is a miser and gets his wealth by ill- 
gotten means are serious charges and 
would be hard to prove. I think the man 
who gave a million dollars for a new pub- 
lic library would make a better Kiwanian 
than the man who makes these charges. 
Now you might say who am I that I should 
be the judge. I am the only charter mem 
ber left of the old West Side Kiwanis 
Club (Chicago) and only last month was 
presented with a Legion of Honor award 
I have been the superintendent of an Evan 


is 


gelical Sunday School for over thirty-six 
years in Chicago. Father of five wonderful 
sons, twelve grandchildren and five great 


grandchildren. 
Of all the literature I receive 


I like and 


enjoy The Kiwanis Magazine the best. 
JOHN ROSE 
MEMBER, MID-WEST SIDE CLUB 


OF CHICAGO 
lable 
31) 


1,930,000,000 acres of land, over 70 per 


cent of which depends on cattle for 
the conversion of its surface production 
into wealth. Over 50 cents out of every 


dollar that is realized from the products 
of tilled fields is realized by the use of 
these products through livestock of the 
cloven-hoof variety. 

If this to 
healthy livestock industry it 
to fail in its commitments to aid Europe, 
and the Marshall plan and all other 


nation fails preserve a 


is doomed 


plans looking toward a stable and con 
peace fall to the tune 
infants and the pleas of dis- 


tinuing will of 
wailing 
tracted mothers. 

Kiwanians everywhere should join in 
this fight to and 


through it the 


Save our country, 


rest of the world. There 


against hunger except 


xk 


is no defense 


food. 











SERVING KIWANIS “recs 


WRITE 
FOR BROCHURE 


“Sharing the Profits 


the FORDWAY™ 
[7's FREE 





FORD GUM AND MACHINE COMPANY, inc., LOCKPORT, Nv. Y. 
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Like one of the family —Sonotone’s local 


Consultant calls regularly at Zula’s farm 
home to check her hearing ability and hear- 
ing aid and give counsel. 


Attends regular school —and “loves it”. 


c LIBR 
Div 
RD AVE- 


vELI 


DETROIT P 
PERIODICAL 


K°NT WOOTWA 


- 


—“and she heard happily ever after”. After hearing with great difficulty in school, pretty, sparkling 
Zula F.... received her Sonotone at age 11. Today, at 14, she is a capable scholar. She will grad 
uate from High school at 16, and can look forward to a full and happy life. 


Zula’s teachers and family and her Sonotone 
Consultant work together to assure her a 
bright future. 


A PLAN FOR CHILDREN’S HEARING 
THAT SUCCEEDS — 


HE GENEROsITy and leadership of 
Kiwanis, in providing necessary hear- 
ing aids for underprivileged children, 


puts a strong responsibility upon hearing 
aid organizations to make their instru- 


ments succeed, 


Sonotone national or- 


ganization of trained Consultants in over 


through its 


300 convement, permanent offices and 
1114 Hearing Centers for smaller com- 
munities 
bility ¢ 
ing hearing aid help. 


can and does take the re Sponst- 


f gue ng the fullest possible , continu- 


At the same time, the Sonotone or- 
ganization is able and ready to cooperate 
fully 
systems in planning audiometric hearing 
tests for 


tests often reveal the need for medical 


with Kiwanis clubs and school 


school children. These accurate 


care in time to prevent deafness or the 


eventual need for a hearing aid. 

When a hearing aid is medically ad- 
vised, Sonotone care succeeds, It succeeds 
because Sonotone not only provides the 
finest modern instruments for every hear- 
ing need—but fits instruments 
scientifically to the individual child 
trains him fully in its use 


these 


works with 
him until he is happy with his hearing 
and is always there to give the help and 
encouragement which are vital to hear- 
ing aid success. 

Most important of all—Sonotone care 
is supplied by highly trained Consul- 
tants, whose techniques are based on 
Sonotone’s experience with nearly 400,- 
000 cases. Their unselfish, understanding 
care makes good Sonotone’s promise of 
best possible hearing to its users. For full 
information, please write to— 


SONOTONE 


BOX 200, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


Accurate Sonotone Audiometer determines 
the exact extent of hearing loss in different 
tones and is one basis of right fitting. 


: AWA hess SE RNS 
Sonotone instruments fit all degrees of hear- 
ing loss. The remarkable New Miniature 
Sonotone above—light, tiny, with batteries 
inside—is a powerful, dependable hearing 
aid and extremely easy for children to wear, 





